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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at CAMBRIDGE, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1882, under the Presi- 
= The Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S 
Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 

he University of Cambridge. 

The ines of Com Room will be at the Town Hall 

Notices o d to be read to the Associa- 





tion. @ Meet t whether or not the Author will 
be be presents at — coting may be addressed to John Phillips, 
S., Assistant General Secretary Seo 
Se, Dsterds or to Prof. Babington, M.A. F.R. rot, 
porn, MA‘, a and the Rey. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Local’ td 
ries, 
WwW ILLIAM SEOTTISWOONS, M.A. F.R.S., 
General Treasu urer, 
19, Ch ester-street, Belgrave- “square, London. 


ee ee Se MUSEU M— 

The BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from MON- 
DAY, the 1st, till eet kag AY, oe 6th, of September, eee 
and no Person can aa A be admitted’ during that Week. The 
Museum will be R gor on MONDAY, the 8th of Se a 
ber; and Visitors wilt be admitted to view the Collections on 
Monda s, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing till 5 o’clock in the evening, from that date to the end of 
October. From the Ist of Ora to the end of the year, the 
Museum will be open to the Public, from 10 to 4 o’clock, on the 


days mentioned above. > 
AN xaSr, 
British Museum, August 20th, 1862 seiitineitin team 


I J NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.— 
INDIA CLASS. 

ARTHUR HOUSTON, A.M. (of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law), Whately Professor of Political Economy i if the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, LECTURES the SELECTED CANDIDATES in 
the Jurisprudence and Political Economy prescribed for the 
“ Further Examination.” 

The Series of Lectures commences on Monday, ane 16th, 
and is divided into three distinct Courses, of about Fifty Lectures 
each, Viz.:—1. Political Economy ; 2. Oriental Law; 3. European 
Law and General Jurisprudence. 

The Fee for a Single Course is 51. 58.; for all Three, 121. 128. 

The Class is open to all Selected Candidates, whether Members 
of the University of Dublin or not. 

Houston has in course of preparation a Manual of Hindu 
and Mohammedan Law, for the use of his Class exclusively. It 
will be ready for delivery on or about the Ist of October. 

Further particulars on application. 

_40, Trinity College, Dublin, August, 1862. 











ANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. — £1,500 
REWARD.—WHEREAS the Directors of the BANK OF 
ENGLAND have recently discovered that some of the Paper 
manufactured for their Notes has been feloniously taken from the 
mills of P. ., at Laverstoke, near Whitchurch, in 
such paper has been used in the fabrication 
Notice is hereby given that a REWARD OF 
5 ll be a to any one who shall give such information as 
will lead to the apprehension and conviction of any pered 
cerned in the stealing of the paper; anda FURTHE EWARD 
OF £1,000 will be paid to any one who shall give such information 
as will lead to the apprehension and conviction of me! oe ap con- 
cerned in the fabrication of Forged Notes by means of su qo 
Information to be given to Mr. Superintendent Hod, a, lice 


Office, Old Jewry, London, or to Messrs. Freshfields & Newman, 
5, Bank-buildings, London. 
By order of the Directors, 
E. WELSH, Assistant-Secretary. 


_ Bank of England, 16th August, 1862. 


—- —BANK of ENGLAND NOTES. 
e Directors of the Bank of England hereby give Notice, 
that it oo recently come to their knowledge that some of the 
Paper manufactured for their Notes has been feloniously taken 
from the Mills; and they desire to caution all Bankers, may 
Changers, and other persons, in taking payment by Bank of ne 
land Notes, not to ‘depend upon the apparent genuineness of 
Paper alone, but to examine with increased care the PRID NITNG 
iso; and in all cases, for their own wont hy to obtain an 
teen mae § the Names of the persons from whom the Notes are 
receiv! 





By order of, the Directors, 


HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN Bene EL; ty a . LURES DENICKE, of 
a to annou! made in =o for. - 
wee! + py of 1 THE AT WEN EUM JOURNA 
script don 4 thaler for three months; 3 thalers ter a = 
months; and 6 for twelve. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicse, Leipzig, Germany. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in ALL the LONDON and 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS by 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 
59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—A GENTLEMAN accustomed to the 
Preparation of —— Articles, aiteeery Reviews, Summaries, 
&c., offers his S. VICE ES as a contributor to a ewspaper or 
Periodical. ha Fy A. B., at Walton’s Library, St. Ann’s-place, 














PUBLISHERS. — The Advertiser offers 
OR SALE the COPYRIGHT of a MS. SET of INITIA- 
TORY SCHOOL-BOOKS, Dereon pied the more familiar com- 
binations of the English Language.—Address AtHEN2uM, care of 
Mr. Kennedy, Post-office, Glasgow, — “*To lie till called for.” 


EW YORK.—A GENTLEMAN connected 
with the New York Press who means of furnishi' 








WELSH, Assistant tary. 

_Bank of England, 16th August, 1862. “= 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION fe re 63 will commence 
on WEDNESDAY, October As at Eight o'clock p.m., with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. SIEVEKING. A Prospectus, con- 
taining full particulars, will be sent, and further information 

obtained on application, eer pormenelly a by letter, t 
GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of thet School. 


NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIA. 
TION (Limited).—This Association, entirely conducted 
by Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, su PPLIES Masters of 
Schools and Heads of Families with TUTORS from those Univer- 
sities. For particulars apply at the Offices of the es 9, Pall 
Mall East, 8. W.—Office hours = 11 a.M. to 4 P. 
B. LOMER, ‘M. “3 -» Secretary. — 


UPERIOR aaa GOVERNESS. — 
WW iA LaDy (aged 27), lately returned from a long pertessional 











JXETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


ps isitor—The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
ncil—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Pri Ae eB The ane Cc. T. Ellicott, B.D. 
Vice-Principals—The Rev. . Pascoe, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford; and the Rev. Fe a Hardy, late Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The College i is designed for Graduates of either of the Univer- 
sities who are desirous of obtaining Instruction in Theology, and 
of presenting themselves as Candidates for Holy Orders in the 
Diocese of Exeter, or elsewhere. Fee 101. each term.—For fur- 
ther information res specting time of Residence and Course of 
Study, apply to the Very Rev. the Dean, Exeter. 

The next Term will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 30. 








SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE Sachert, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. MARTIN, at 40’clock, p.m 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr,. Black and Dr. gon 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey fren 5 Mir. Holden. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Callender and Mr. Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid akeeei ie Andrew. 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing MAY 1, ‘1863. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 
tany—Dr. Harris. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Callender. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Franklan 
The Hospital contains 650 beds, and Cliniea al Lectures are de- 
livered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and 
Dr. Black; on the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey, 
and Mr. Paget ; and on Diseases of Women, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Collegiate Establishment—Students can reside within the Hos- 
ton walls, subject to the Collegiate Regulations. Some of the 
eachers comnecned with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with t 
ven ke varying in value from 201. to 501., are 
awarded annually, Further information respecting these’ and 
other details may be obtained from Mr. Paget, Dr. Martin, Mr. 
Callender, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers, 
or at the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


oe some INFORMATION relative 


OBTAINING a DEGREE in any one of — German 
Universities. —Address C. .., 40, Coleman street, EC 





a. MARGARET’ ) COLLEGE, 
for YOUNG LADIES, oon S.W. 
Principal—Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 

Lady-Superintendent—Mrs. 1 ENDRUM. 

This College is conducted by the Principal and Lady Superin- 
tendent, assisted by talented and accomplished — English 
and Foreign Governesses. The system is Collegiate, and secures 
the sound religious and intellectual training of the inmates of the 

lege. The incipal is further assisted in the imparting of 

accomplishments by eminent Professors, of whom a list, with 

detailed Ee of the College, will be forwarded on applica- 

a. beodtag uildings consist of a noble Mansion, standing on its 
groun 

ante » NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, the 23rd of 


N.B.—No day pupils are received. 
Address the Rev. the p Puasa. St. Margaret’s College, North- 
End, London, 8.W. 


n France, Germany and ig desires a RE-EN 
WENT Siuacur’ English, fluent French and ae good 
Music, Italian and Drawing. Terms. _ oP 1001.—E. 8., Post- 
office, 6, Brecknock-place, Camden-road, N 


ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. — The Rev. the Head-Master RECEIVES 
BOARDERS into the School-house, which has recently under- 
gone considerable improvements. The Boarders are provided with 
private studies and separate sleeping compartments in the dormi- 
tories. There are several valuable Exhibitions and Prizes, and 
special advantages for Clergymen’s sons.—For Terms and Particu- 
aes apply to the Rey. Aveustus Jessorr, M.A., the School-house, 
Norwic 





information, wishes to become the CORRESPONDEN 

mF an English Journal. Terms moderate. dress New Yors, 

“e of Messrs. Hammond & Nephew, 27, “Tombard-street, Lon- 
on, 


1 PUBLISHERS. —A_ highly-respectable 
YOUNG MAN is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGING “ASSISTANT. Is a acquainted with the 
Boe Trade, and can furnish first-class_references.— Address 
. a4 ¥ care of Messrs. Eyre & Co., 32, Bouverie-strect, Fleet- 
stree! 


0 PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.—A 
respectable Party is required to bring out a Work on a 
Religious ae 4 in which the claims of the Pope and 
Christianit, re_jud ed by the rational Intellect alone. — Ad- 
dress to J. ns Bost-otfice. Guildford, Surrey. 
iaaae EMPLOYMENT WANTED.— 
An experienced Writer for the Press is OPEN to an EN- 
GAGEMENT, or would undertake to supply two or three Articles 
weekly. —Address 8. W., City News Rooms, 103, Cheapside, E.C,_ E.C. 
ITERARY EMPLOYMENT.—A Graduate 
in Classical Honours, and the Author of some Standard 
Works, wishes to undertake Critical Reviews, Translations from 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Editi: 
fidential ape assistance.—Address L. 
30, Welbeck-street. 


EWSPAPER SHARE.—A Gentleman, who 
can undertake the Editing (and Reportin: ng, if 3 if necessary), 
desires a SHA in an established Country Journal.—Address 
D. D., care of C. Mitchell & Co., pNowerepes, Press Directory Office, 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 

















and Compiling, or con- 
D., care of Mr. Newby, 








OME PARK HOUSE | On, adjoining 
the se ic a, Rings ie nae 
B. 7 "Principal 
The number oF is Bmited to Tw 
The School will RE-OPEN on THU RSDAY, 4th of Septemb 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of considerable 


experience asa Verbatim and General Reporter and Sub- 
Editor on first-class pony and - 7. Joumale, see san ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address 0. P., care of Mitchell 


& Co., Newspaper 
Press Directory Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 





_A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


YHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

_ SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility , Gentry and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOV ERNESSES ‘TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced co and abroad. 


= 
l JN NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARKE, 30, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, N.W., receive a FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN, pro- 
viding for them a : comfortable Home and every facility for Study. 
ae apg ge —Rev. J. ee 24, Queen ’s-road, gent’s 
Park ; G. Witkrixsox, M.D. St. John’s-villas -/ panel 
road ; a. Watton, Esq., 28, ‘Uneer Gower-street, W.C 


PReBAsOe AR | SCHOOL to the ROYAL 
CADEMY.—Study of the Human Figure, Painting in Oil 
Colour from the any ab flodel, &c.—By the present —. 's 

















ANTED, by s a Gentleman who has for some 
rs been a Principal in a ~_-4 Tine Art Heteblishment 

a SITUATION where a mpertaton ot ings ani 
ngravi is req — The A it, | not object to 
pines “J iy W orks of Art, or to undertake a Department at the 
yo 1 Palace.—Apply > ? letter, addressed G. D., Messrs. Adams 
& Francis, Publishers) | 50. Fleet-street, B.C. 


O BOOKSELLER®S’ ASSISTANTS.— 

WANTED, a good SALESMAN. Must have a good know- 

ledge of the New Book Trade.—Apply. Stating particulars and 
salary e3 expected, to Cornisu Brotuers, Bir 


MANCHESTER AGENCY. ae Gentleman, 
lately holding an apppintment a unseat facilities 
for the promotion o — in Manche: uth Lanca- 
shire, is desirous of meeting with a DISTRICT RGENOY in 
connexion with i well-established Life and Fire Office, Art-Union 
Society, &c. ; or a respectable Commercial Firm would be treated 
with. — Address Gommmas, care of Messrs. Johnson & Rawson, 

















method Pupils of an ility are ina Ts period and at 
expense made eligible as Students of the Royal Academy. — 
‘Address , by letter, C. F., care of Mr. Molini, 27, King William- 
street, “Strand, wW. ©. 


(ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9, OLD 

BOND‘ - eS ALTSCHUL,Author of ‘ First Ger- 

ma ” &e . Philol. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO 

PATRNG EY TAUGHT i in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
the same Terms as One, at cn pot 's or at his house. Each la 

age spoken in his PRIVA' Lessons, and select CLASSES ‘for 

fradies and Gentlemen. Weupasatton for all ordinary pursuits of 
life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, 





ore. —The MONTE VIDEAN GOVERN- 
MENT direct CAPITALISTS and Sn gee te the 
PRODUCTS of this healthy, fertile PORTION of the RIVER 
PLATE, at the Exhibition. Information free; by R., two 
stamps.—Legation, 11, Parliament-street. 


N ONOGRAMS, CRESTS, ARMS, &c.— 
SPIERS & SONS, Oxford, publish several Sheets, includ- 
ing the Arms of the © olieges of Oxford and of Cambridge, at 18. 
each set; all others at 1s. per sheet. Sent by post on receipt of 
postage. -stamps, including three additional for packing and post- 
imens may be seen at their case in the Nave of the 
Wiscetienal Exhibition (north side), where an assistant is in 
attendance. Albums for Monograms, Arms, Postage-stamps, 








Autographs, &c., from 6s. upwards. Dies engrav ed in a superior 
manner, and paper and envelopes stamped in various styles, 





PPRANCE.— —A Feceige Private Tutor, residing 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and preparing Eight Gen- 
tlemen connected with the Nobility Py the higher Classes of 
Society for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford rd and Cambridge, 

a = ANCY for }.—Apply, by letters (pre-paid) to Professor 
Dr. B., 14, Rue St.-Thomas, St. -Germain-en-Laye, France. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Lapy, aged 
s ben xe) RE- fing Caplideationt Eng aoe 
s), usic, é 
Sine pow y eS hdres S. S., Post-office, Acre-lane, Brix- 
ton, 














IVIL SERVICE PJ Es — A by 
(Ch. Ch. Oxon.), assisted b; ual ve 
ho h taken high honours, Tad the ablest Foreign Teachers 
has VACANCIES for a few PUPILS, owing to the two whom he 
sent in having Been success 1 tne te 
i the and secon: ma 
dat Tee Cu., Pelham Lodge, Marlborough-ro: 
Wood N.W. 


R. B. H. SMART, 76, CHARIAVO 
continues to INST 





and other ner PUPILS in in ELOOU UTION, to atte 
lish generally, , and to en: ei for Readi 
view of the ministr 


b Gand opens 12 an Siabed 


hough t, are all published by Lonemwan & Co. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
For the General ‘Bdueation of Ladies and for Granting Certificates 
Knowledge. 

Visitor tee Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Dean of Westminster. 
Superintendent—Miss Parry. 

Committee of Professors. 

W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. piyhease Mariette. 
Rey. T. A. oS ag M.A, Rev. F. D, Maurice. 
E. Fusco, ] 





aoe Branch 6 arden. 
William H | Henry V 
John Hull ‘1 Gottlieb- wv il, "Ph. D. 


The COLLEGE CLASSES will OPEN for the MICHAELMAS 
TERM on THURSDAY, October 2nd. Individual Instruction 
in Veeal Music is given by Mr. George Benson; and in Instru- 
mental Jean by Messrs. Barnett, Jay, O"May and Dorrell, and 
Misses Parry, Green, C. Green and He aton 

Special Conversation Classes in French, German and Italian are 
formed on the entry of six names. Arrangements are made for 
receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to subjects, Fees, Scholar- 
ai s, &c., may be had on application to Mrs. Williams, at the 


ollege Ofiice. 
E. i. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


67 and 68, Harley-street, 
For Children above Six Years es age. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss ROSALIND HOSKING. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TERM 
on THURSDAY, September 25th. 

The Senier Division, consisting of Pupils from 1¢ to 13, is taught 
chiefty by Miss Hay ; the Junior Division, of Pupils from 6 to 10, 
by Miss Hosking. Both Divisions are examined twice ev ery Term 
by the Pri fessors of the College. Instruction in Instrumental 
Music is given by Misses Parry, Green, (. Green, and Heaton. 

mgements are made for receiving 
rospectuses, with full particulars, r 

to Mrs. Williams, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M. A., Dean. 








ders. 
ay be had on application 





AST INDIA C IV IL SER Vv IC E, Ww OOL- 
WICH and SANDHU RST.—The Foreign Secretary of the 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited), under 
direction ef Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, begs to 
inform PRINC es of SCHOOLS and PRIVATE TUTORS 
that he has now on his Books several Teachers of French and 
German, who have sed the Searching Examination in these 
subjects, reyuired by the Association bef 
will be found thoroughly competent Teach Sec 
be most happy, if requested, to forward the paper work of the 
Examination.—Address Forzien Secretary, 9, Pall Me all East. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL 

SESSION commences in OCTOBER. The INTRODUC- 
TORY ADPDRESS will be given by J. COOPER FORSTER, 
Esq., on WEDNESDAY, the 1st October, at 2 o’clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

arlow, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 

$s. O. Habershon, M.D.; 8. Wilks, M.D. ; 
yn Hilton, 


, Esq. F.R.S.; 
‘ Alsrea Pol ae 
mns—F. Cooper Forster, Esq.; T. Bryant, Esq. ; 


, Esq. 











Physicis ans— IT 
- W. Gall 







John 


Arthur Du 
Obstetric P ihysiel ne Heary Oldham, M.T 
Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S, 
on- Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. 


















Bye Infirmary—John F. France, Esq., Consulting Surgeon; 
Alfred und, Esq., Surgeon; Chas. Bader, Esq., Assistant 
Surgeon. 

LECTURERS—W INTER SESSION. 
Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Surgery—John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S.; John Birkett, Esq. 
Anatomy— Alfred Poland, Cai 3d. Cooper Forster, Esq. 

Physiolk 4 D. 

Chemistr Alfred Taglor, M.D. F.R.S 








Experime 1 Philosophy—C. Hilton Fag M.B. 
Demonstrations on Anatomy—Walter Moxon, M.B.; Assistant 
Demonstrators—J. Bankart, Esq. ; Hilton Fagge, M.B. 
Demonstrations on Morbid ye os ‘Wilks, M.D. 


LECTURERS—SU MMER SESSION. 
Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Tedical Jurisprudence—, Alfred Taylor, M.D F.R.S. 
Me se O. Habershon, 
H. Old th: am, = dD. 

e¢ Surg - Poland, Esq., and C, Bader, Esq. 
Patholog) y—S. Wilks, M.D. 


€omparative Anatomy—F. W. Pavy, M.D.; W. Moxon, M.B. 

Practical Use of the Microscope—Mr. Durham. 

Jental Surgery—Mr. Sal 

Botany—C. Johnson, Bac. 

Practical Chemistry—W. Odling, M.B. F.R.S. 

Demonstr: = on Manipulative and Operative Surgery—T. 
amu 

Vaccination—J. “Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 


The Hospital contains 600 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 
- m by the Physicians in Wards set apart for the most interest- 


ca 
**Elinical Lectures—Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery—Weekly. 
— Charity—Number of cases attended annually, pen 


2,006 

26 "Beds fer Diseases of Women. 30 Beds for Ophthalmic cases. 

Museum of Anatomy, Pathology and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curator, S. Wilks ).—contains 10,000 specimens, 4.000 drawings 
and diagrams, : a unique collection of Anatomical Models, and a 
series of 400 Models of Skin Disea 

Gentlemen desirous of becom 
testimony as to their education and ecninst rare amc 
to pay 40. for the first year, 401. for the ns and 101. for every 
succeeding year of attendance, or 100/. in one payment entitles a 
Student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetri 
Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according i, o merit from 
those Students who have attended a second year A Resident 

‘ouse-Surgeon is appointed every six months from iret Students 
who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Six ye varying in value from 252, to 401. each, will be 
awarded e close of each Summer Session, for general pro- 
ficiency. 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for Medi- 
cine and one for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Examination will take place at entrance in Ele- 
mentary Classics and Mathem: a The three first candidates 
will receive respectively 251., 207. and 152. 

Several of the Lecturers have racancies for Resident Private 








Nes bet be 























¢ Residents and 





aes Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's Hospital, will emter Students, 
and give any further infor — required. 
Guy's Hospital, July, 1862 





SUNNY PICTURES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
N R. KIDD’S GENIAL “GOSSIPS.” 


**Scnpeam! What gift hath the World like thee !”—Mrs. Hemana. 

Terms and Particulars of Mr. KIDD’S POPULAR “ GOSSIPS” 
for 1862-63, post free. = Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wiiiram 
ro (of Hammersmith), 8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, 
London, 





“One touch of Nature makes the whole World kin.” 
6 N R. KIDD’S GENIAL ‘GOSSIPS’ 
are too-well known to-require much notice from us on 
the present occasion; but we cannot help again directing atten- 
tion to his * Gossiprxe’ Axecporrs,—all original, and from actual 
observation. They really are charming ; and they are so playfully 
and faithfully narrated as to win people to fall in love with 
Nature’s studies......It is quite delightful to hear Mr. Krpp con- 
trast this unnatural “World of ours, in which mankind are all 
scrambling together for unreal benefits, with the nicely Calm, 
and Beauty of the World of God.” *_BinwINGHAM JOURNAL. 
N.B.—Mr. KIDD'S NEW LIST of “ GOSSIPS” for 1862-63 is 
NOW READY. 


For Particulars apply, by letter only, to Mr. WriLir ae Kipp, (of 
Hammersmith), 8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 





SUGGESTIVE OF A “NICE LONG EVENING.” 
I 2. KIDD’S GENIAL “GOSSIPS.” 


SECRETARIES and Others may have a LIST of Mr. KIDD’S 
NEW ‘“ GOSSIPS” for 1862-63 (free) on application. 

N.B.—In reply to oft- repeated inquiries, Mr. Krop_ begs to 
observe that all his “ Gossips” are orally delivered. They have 
not been, nor wilt they be, published. The reason is sufficiently 
obvious—the matter is always new, and the manner of delivery 
(indisputable Copyright) “‘ not transferable.” 

Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wititiam Kipp (of Hammersmith), 
8, Great Castle-street, Regent- street, London, ws 


bis “Come with me toa Gesexr’s F east.” —s haks speare. 


R. KIDD’ tENIAL ‘‘ GOSSIPS.” 
we * one 


“ Cheerful as a lark, and with a heart ever fresh asa mountain 
daisy, Mr. Kipp treats of the Suavities, Amenities, and Realities 
of Life in a manner peeuliarly his own. He has naively chris- 

tened his Popular Entertainments ‘Gossips.’ This, doubtless, is 
done with a view to set a wide gulf between himself and the dry 
Professional ‘ Lecturer.’ **_Bricton GAZETTE. 

Terms and Particulars post free.—Apply, by letter only, to Mr. 
Witiiam Kipp (of Hammersmith), 8, Great Castle-street, Regent- 
street, Londen, W. 














BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
M R. KIDD, Wrrrer for ‘THE QUEEN.’ 


*,* Mr. KIDD is Rearend te ee QU EEN’ to contribute 


Office, 316, Strand, London, W.C. 


MR. KIDD AND ov R DOMESTIC PETS, &e. 


‘ Ts QUEEN’ may be CONSULTED pen 
ALL SUBJECTS having Reference to the CARE, K 
ING, and W ELFARE of DOMESTIC PETS, and DR: AW ine. 
ROOM FAVOURITES, Xe. &e. 
Mr. KIDD will REPLY, in the Columns of ‘THE QUEEN,’ 
every Week. 


Office, 346, Strand, London, W.c. 


BIRD-KEEPING—BIRD-BREEDING—BIRD-TAMING. 


7IDD’S (W.) TREATISE on the BULL- 
FINCH, LINNET, GOLDFINCH, MULE-BIRDS, &c. 
Beautifully [llustrated, Price 1s. post free. 

KIDD’S TREATISE on the CANARY. is. post free. 

“To all who love Birds, and would be loved by them in return, 
we unhesitatingly say, bay Wititiam Kipp’s popular Bir d- -books. 
They are sensible, practica ul, and very charmingly written. 

Daily Telegraph. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





London : 





OUR SONG-BIRDS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 
ees (W.) BRITISH SONG-BIRDS, 

WARBLERS, and BIRDS of PASSAGE. The New Edi- 
tion (greatly improved) is now ready, beautifully Illustrated and 
elegantly bound. Price 82. post free. 

“No mansion, no homestead, no cottage, can be properly fur- 
nished withows the adc lition of Writiam Kuipv’s Popular ‘ Trea- 
TISE ON Sonc-Birps.’ ”*—Literary Gazetie. 

aut Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








GLOVER’S PORTRAITS OF POPULAR MEN.—No. I. 


\ R. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
AV the PHILANTHROPIST and ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 









ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card (post free) . ls. 6d. 
Epwarp Grover, Photographer, 41, Conn: : Edge- 
Ware-road,. London, W. (near the Marble 4 Sold also by 
'. STEPHENSON, 99, Oxford-street, (near the Rezent-circus); and 





by E pwarp H Ww KINS, 6, Bear- street, Leicester-square. 





** PATRED, —NOT MATCHED.” — INQUIRE WITHIN. 
7IDD'S (W.) “CHARMED” RING.— 


Fortieth Thousand. Price 4d. ; post free, 5d. 
To be—or nor to be; that is the question.” 
‘All about * Matrimony’—of course ! Buy it.”—Globe. 
“A very ‘charming’ little book that everybody ought to read, 
and with which all who do read it must be delighted.” —Standard. 
* Excellent—most excellent. Well done, Mr. Kidd!” 
Daily News. 
fs Pe aternoster- -row. 


MR. KIDD ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


N R. KIDD’S GRAND AN ECDOTAL 
i ENTERTAINMENT, entitled ““A GE pe AL GOSSIP 
about BIRDS and other DOMESTI S> ANIMALS,” is 
now in CUURSE of ORAL DELIVERY in al parts of the 
Country. 

Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wrnttam Krpp (of Hammersmith), 
8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


London: Groombridge &§ Sons, 














0 PRINTERS. —SALISBURY’S CATA. 
LOGUE of PRINTING as ATE RIALS for SALE on 
MONDAY. August 25, is NOW READY, and may be had on 
application.—A capital and nearly new Perfecting Mz wchine, 
capable of working the largest Newspaper, to be so.p a Barca. 
—Apply to F. Sacissury, Printer’s Auctioneer, Valuer, &c., 3 
PorTUGAL-STREET, Lincoln’ 's Inn-fields. 


OOKBIN DIN G—in the Monastic, GRrotizr, 
MATOLE and ILLUMINATED styles, in the’ most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and P. Bookbinder, 


‘in 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, WC. 
Book 











PHOTOGR APHIC ‘PRINTING for 
Illustration, &.—RUSSELL SEDGFIELD & FRANCIS 
ELIOT, Park-road, Norbiton, S.W. Terms on application, 
Estim: utes give en for ‘large quantities fo for publication. 
UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS. —SURPLUS 
COPIES of Motley’s Dutch Republic—Whately’s Essays 
and Addresses—Aids to Faith— Replies to Essays and Reviews— 
Mrs, Delany's Life—Galton’s V Bis a and many other 
Books, are now ON 3 a LL’S LIBRARY, at greatly 
reduced prices. C; ‘atalogues A oy a Library, 19, Holle. 
street, Cavendish-square. 


EW and CHOICE BOOKS.— All the best 
Works of the Season, ane oe the past cmenky years, are in 
cireulation and on sale at MUDTE’S LIpRA RY.—Revised Pro- 
speetuses with Lists of works recently added and of surplus cepies 
withdrawn for sale are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 
CHaries Epwarp Mcepre, New Oxford-street, and King-street, 
Cheapside, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, 
Birmingha um. 


lO BOOKBU YERS.—A LIST of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS, in general literature, from the important 
Libraries of the late Dr. Hawtrey, Sir F.. Palgrave, and some 
cheap Classics from the sale of Mr. R. Baldock. Send stamp for 
postage.—W. Hearn, 497, Oxford-street, London. 


+ TS > 2 
SU RPLUS COPIES of Carlyle’s Frederick the 
Great, Vol. III. —The Channings—Bulwer's Strange Stery— 
and other Popul: ur Works of the past season, NOW on SALE, at 
greatly reduced prices, at the U nated Libraries, 307, Regent-street 
Catalogues sent post free on application. 
L. Boorm, 307, ‘Regent-street, London. 























TTYDROTHER APE UTICS. —BEN RHYD. 

DING, ILKLEY.—This is one of the completest Bsta- 
blishments in Eurepe for the reception of PATIENTS and 
VISITORS. — For Prospectus and detailed description ef Ben 
Rhydding and its unsurpassed Grounds apply to the House 
Steward, Ben Rhydding, Otley, Yorkshire. 


I YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, 

BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 

Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. 

The TURKISH B ATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydrop ore Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Fric¢ awe etween 1 and 4. 








SUD- 


Surrey. —Physician, 








|] OYAL AL TU R KISH BATHS, BLoomsscrr, 
' — BEST for GENTLEMEN (?s. 6d.). NLY ONE for 
LADIE éd.). ALW AYs READY, PUBLIC ‘and PRIVATE. 





—26, QU N-SQU ARE, RUSSELL- SQU ARE, 
#,* FROM 6 to 9 p.w. ONE SHILL ING, with every foxury: — 


MPROV E D~ “TURKISH BATHS. — 
These Spacious, Airy, and Magnificent Baths, accommodating 
800 dai e open night and day sundays excepted). -ublic and 
Private Baths for Ladies — Gentlemen. Prices from 1s. 6d. 
upwards.—N.B. Baths for Horses.—Oriental Bath Company of 
London (Limited, VICTORIA-STREET, near the Station, 
Westminster. 


(THE NORTH LON DON PARK and LAND 
COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL 250,0001., in 50,000 SHARES of 51. EACH. 
Deposit, 10s. per Share on application, and 10s. per Share op 






In case of non- alloement the de posit will be 
returned without deductien). 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. the LORD FERMOY, M.P. (Chairman), 5, Pem- 
beilee-eaes ire, 

Mr. Alderman Allen, W aterloo- place, S.W. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq., Director of the Metropolitan and Pro- 
—— Bank, 5, Westbourne-street, Upper Hyde Park-gar- 
dens. 

George Cook, Esq. Bradbury & Cook), 
street, E.C 

Peter Graham, m¥, 





Messrs. 7, Basinghall- 

(Mesers. Jackson & Graham), Onford-strest, Ww. 

William Makins, , 10, Chepstow Villas, Bay swater. 

Lightly Simpson, t Chairman of the East aagtieas Railway, 
25, Gower-street, Bedford- square, W.C. 


Solicitor—Henry W wii a allance, Esq., 12, Tokenhouse- 








Bankers—The Metropolitx mt ad Prov incial Bank (Limited), 
75, Cornhi B.C. 
Brokevs— Messrs. Huggins & Rowsell, 1, Threadneedle- street, E.C. 
sluditors—Messrs. Coleman, Turqu and, Youngs & Co. 
16, Tokenhouse-yard, E.¢ 
Secretary (pro tem. /—F. K. Parkinson, — 
Temporary Ofices—12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
For full Particulars, see the Times of the 16th August. 


The estate is freehold, and contains 458 acres in a ring fence, 
within half-an-hour’s drive of the Regent’s Park, and adjoins the 
Wood Green Station of the Great Northern Railway. 

he purchase-money is 183,000l., which is to be adil partly in 
cash and partly in shares. 

The cash portion need not be paid until the 24th June, 1864 

No interest is to be paid in the mean — 

The Park is to be opened by the Ist May, 1863. 

The rent of the Park up to the 24th June, 1864, is at the rate of 
51. per acre per annum. 

Full Prospectuses and Ferms of Application for pene may be 
obtained from the Bankers, the Brokers, or from the Secretary, 
at the temporary Offices of the Company. 
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Lex?’ BUENOS AYRES, 
PLATE BANK (Limited). 


CAPITAL, 500 9001., in 5,000 SHARES of 1001. EACH, 
With power to increase. 


Power will be taken, when the New Act relating to Joint-Stock 
Companies has seen passed, A poner the nominal amount of 
the shar ares if considered desira 
ol. per share on “apptenton, and 2. on allotment. 
brat be made under two months’ 
to call up more than 5¢l. per share. 


No 
notice, and itis not intended 


Directors. 
pd Bruce, Esq. (Director of the Colonial Bank), Chairman. 
tiam Anning, Keq. (Anning & Cobb), Lime-street. 
¥ K. Dums 18, Esq. (Messrs. Damas, Hankey & Co.). 
Henry East, Ea, eee of the City Bank. 
Joha ‘Elin, Esq, (J. B. Elin Abchurch-lane. 
John He nekblouk: _ archer oft the City Bank). 
John Hickie, Esq. (Messrs. Hickie, Borman & Co.), Leadenhall- 


street. 
David Howden, Esq. (late of the firm of Howden, Newlands & 
Co.), Rio Janeiro. 
H. . (late ~ Messrs. C. & G. Brownell & Co., 
of Buenos Ayres Monte Video). 
John nf Tivol i Esq. (Mesers. Antonie Rivolta & Sons), Leaden- 
stree’ 
” Bankere—The City Bank. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Sewell, Sewell & Edwards, Gresham House, Old Broad- 
str ect. 
Messrs. Hughes, Masterman & Hughes, Bucklersbury. 
Brokers. 


Messrs. Sewell Brothers, 58, Old Broad-street. 
Messrs. Crosley Brothers, 30, Cornhill. 


Temporary Offices—31, Threadneedle-street. 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


No more promising field exists for lezitimate banking operations 
than the great cities La Plata. The ground is rs yoann’ 
unoccupied ; and the rapid expansion of commercial enterprise 
may be looked upon as certain in a region proverbially so fruitfal. 
The imerease of the great staples of w vool, hides and tallow is vir- 
tually illimitable. 

The average monthly remittances to Europe from both places 

are upwards of 400, 0001., exclusive of government remittances, a 
ony portion of which would naturally be negotiated through a 
bank possessing the requisite facilities for carrying on such busi- 
ness. A considerable amount of legitimate bills, drawn against 
shipments of manufactures from this side, ma, also be expected to 
pass through the Bank. Interest of money rules high, viz., from 
10 to 18 per cent. per annum. 


The establishment of peace in the Argentine Confederation offers 
a favourable opportunity for carrying into effect a project long 
entertained for employing British capital in extending banking 
facilities to the important cities of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 

With the introduction of railways and steam navigation, trade 
is assuming large dimensions, and only needs the judicious appli- 
cation of foreign capital to develope the immense resources of the 
country and to augment the consumption of British manufac- 

s. For several years back there has been a continuous in- 
crease in a most desirable class of immigration from nearly all 
_ rts of Europe to the healthy and fertile shores of the River 

late and its tributaries; and ‘the Governments of the respective 
Republics are sedulously enhancing every inducement in this 
direction. 

The business of the Bank will comprise current accounts, nezo- 
tiating bills of exchange, discounting good bills and other con- 
vertible securities, affording legitimate commercial facilities, and 
transacting all other banking operations The management of its 
affairs will be intrusted to reliable and experienced persons, pos- 
sessing the requisite local knowledge. The head office and seat of 
the direction will be in London. 

The credit of the Argentine Confederation and of the Republic 
of Uruguay stands deservedly high in England. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be ob- 
tained of the Brokers and Solicitors, as above; at the Temporary 
Offices of the Bank ; at the Argentine Consulate ; the Monte Videan 
Consulate, 11, Parliament-street, : and at the several Vice- 
Consulates of the two Republics in ile United Kingdom, 











NDON, BUENOS AYRES, and 
RIVER PLATE BANK. 
NOTECE. 
ALL APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Bank must be 
SENT IN onor before THU RSD AY NEXT, the 28th instant. 





and 





OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy . DAILY. 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Its aly , Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY 
Gibraltar, Malta, MoGitetencen, WEEKLY. 


ASI 

Persia, India Cevion, Straits, Eee, China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY, 

AMERICA, 

Tnited States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 

razil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate » MONTHLY. 

West Indies, N. Pacific, California, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORT NIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney, Melbourne, “Adel: azide, King George’s Sound, Swan 
River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers, and Screw 
Steamers. Passages Engaged, Baggage Pee Insurances 
Effected. For latest Days of Registry and Tariffs apply at 23, 
Regent-street,S. W.; Chaplin’s, Regent-circus, W. ; 150, Leadenhall: 


street, E.C. 
WHEATLEY & CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 26 Years. 


WINE. — Mr. Cuartes Tovey, Author of 


‘Wine and Wine Countries,’ intending shortly to pay a 
professional visit to the districts of Champagne, a. Rous- 
sillon, the Hermitage, Bordeaux, the Rhine, “Fs t — ce 

taly, for the purpose of selectin; ae soe 1s eon 
Commissions for the Purchase of NES DIREC Gy PP ROM THE 
GROWE Every Wine will be cderies by Mr. Tov ey, and the 












SRS. 
quality, whether of a low or high price, zuaranteed.—For further 
information address to The Quadrant, Clifton, or 86, Stokes Croft, 
Bristol, prior to the 5th of September. 


and RIVER, 





ERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCH.—A Married 
Gentleman, Phil. Doe., Lecturer in Public and Private 
Schools, late German Tutor to a Royal Se~ and having 
acquired French in Paris, has a few HOURS DISENGAGED. 
Hi and —Address Dr. 





Regent’s-equare, Ww. 


MoeERins, ENGRAVER and HERALDIC 
ARTIST, 44, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.—Official Seals, 
Dies, Diplomas, ‘Share, Card-Plates, Herald Painting, and Monu- 
mental 1 Brasses, - —s, and —_~ 9 oe .—Crest Die, 78. ; 


Crest on » 86.5 15s.; Arms 
sketched, 23. 6do i -, in Caloane: 5s. Illustrated Price Li List post free. 

OREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS.—ALPINE 

VIEWS. New CATALOGUE just published. Views in 











Rome, Venice and Athens, several hundred of the st speci- 
ae p ced. lish A ‘tural Ph phs at greatly- 
reduced 


Important Sale of the Cameras, Lenses, Negatives and other 
—- of the celebrated Photographer, ROGER FEN- 


M2: J. C. STEVENS has been Seveured with 
tions to SELL by essay - ar NOVEM- 
= > thew VALUABLE and A334 PHOTOGR APHIC 
APPARATUS = ROGER FE oN =. consisting of first- 
class acne and Lenses, and. oon Apparatus, made expressly 
for him by the most eminent English and Foreign makers ; also 
many hundred unpublished and — Negatives, &c. 
More detailed particulars, with the days of Sale, will be given 
in future Advertisements.—3s, King-street ,Covent-garden, London. 


Engravings, Drawings and Paintings. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 








7. H. Ciiiretty Importer and Publisher, 21, G charch 
street, London, E.C 





WO MEDALS and an HONOURABLE 
MENTION have been awarded to SAMU EL HIGHLEY, 
for the ‘* Excellence” of his Students’ Microscopes, Electric 
and Oxy-Hydrogen Lanterns, Photographic Magic Lan’ see Views 
— Ec nigel Collections to illustrate Mineral 
Zoo! Now iew in Classes 13, 14 an "ao. at the 
TEEN A ATIONAL. EXHIBITION. —A Descriptive Tilustrated 
Catalogue, four stamps. 
Samuel Highley, 70, Dean-street, Soho, London, W. 


T= INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
SE.—This beautiful production affords a creat variety of 
Vignette Views illustrating the International Exhibition. Its 
truthfulness of detail renders it a valuable memento of the most 
ee eng and objects im the building: and as it 
may be y pos! rves as an excellent present to those 
who awe not visite the Exhibition. Similar ‘ Roses,’ represent- 
ing the chief places in the leading cities and towns of ‘Europe and 
America, as London, Paris, Vienna, New York, &c., may be had 
with the above, of all’ ersand Fancy Repositories through- 
out the United’ Kingdom. 
Full descriptive Catalogues can be obtained of Educational 
Models, Games, Toys, &c. which have been produced by 


JOSEPH, MYERS & CO. 
144, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 


YARIS in ELEVEN HOURS and a HALF, 
by the BRIGHTON RATLWAY.—DAILY TIDAL EX. 
PRESS SERVICE from London Bridge and Victoria. Through 
Fares :—Ist class, single, 288.; return, 508. 2nd class, single, 203.; 
return, 36s. 3rd class, single (by night service), 15s.; return, 278. 
Passengers are now booked through at Cheap Fares from London 
to Lyons, Geneva, Marseilles, Turin, Milan, Strasburg, and ‘the 
PAIS al places on the Rhine. TWO SERVICES DAILY to 








tioneers of aiterary Property 4 Works of Art, will 
SELL by tS te ,at their House, a7, aetna ae uare, W. Cc. 
(west side), oi NDAY, August 25, and ca eg a large 
COLLE CHIN of Interesting ENGRAV tras’ "Portraits and 
Miscell: Subjects of every Period and School—also, a small 
( of DRAW INGS | by OLD MASTERS, com rising some 


capital Examples from some of the most celebrated Collections 
which have recently been dispersed—a few Paintings, &c. 





Selections = the Libraries of the late SHARON TUR- 
NER, £sg., eminent Historian; and the late Rev. 
ANDREW REED, D.D. &c. —Five Days Sale. 


\ wasns. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


b: og ag ee at their House, 4 as, on 
WEDNES i. a August 27, and following Bay n Extensive wed 
Valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS from the Tibrarise of the 
SHARON TURNER, Esq., the late Rev. ANDREW REED. 
D.D. &e., together comprising Rosselini, Monumenti dell’ Egitto, 
a complete copy—various Works of Sir W. Dugdale — Wyatt's 
Industrial Arts—King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vols.—Pugin’s 
Gothie Architecture, 3 vols. a ransactions, abridg- 
ed, 18 vols.—Archwologia, 1830 -1860—Hansard’s Parliainentary 
History and Debates, 114 vols.—State Trials, 9 vols.—Annual 
Register, 78 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, to 1855, as — 
a fine and pe ect set—Nichols’s Literary History, 8 
selection of Theolozie: al Books, including oe 8 Poly elott (ith 
the dedication to Oliver Cromwell’, and © Dastell’s Lexicon, 8 vols. 
Wilkins’s taeda 4 vols.—De La Bigue, Biblioth. Vett. Patrum, 
17 vols.—W on’s Angli Sacra, 2 vols.—Surenhusii Mischna, 

6 vols. ~ Mather’ 's Church History of New England, with the map 
—Poli Sy: foopes Criticorum, 5 vols. —Manton’s Works, 5 vols.— 
Goodwin’s Works, 5 vols.—Calvini Opera, 9 vols. —Bloomfield’s 
Recensio Symptica, 8 vols.—Father: of the Church, &c.—early- 
“Space scarce and curious Works in all classes of Literature— 
Vorks relating to the Arts, Bibliography, Literary History, the 
History of America, Voyages, &c.—an extraordinary Collection of 
early Playing Cards, French ‘and English, several of the period of 
Louis the Fourteenth—a Collection, unrivalled in extent and 
interest, illustrative of the Science and Practice of Aérostation— 
capital ne ahogany atlas or portfolio Stand, &ec. 

Catalogues will be sent on receipt of two stamps. 





N IDLAN D RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
p TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for one calendar 
Month, are issued from the Midland Booking-Office, King’s Cross, 
and other principal Stations, 
SCOTLAN D—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aberdeen, &c. 
IRELAN D—Beifast, Portrush for Giant's Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT — Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Coniston, Penrith, ee en &e. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING CES— Scarborough, Ww hitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, H: aad Matlock. Buxton, & 
-rozrammes and full particulars may be obts nined.. at all the 
Company’s Stations and receiving Oflices. 
Inquire at King’s Cross for tickets vid Midland Railway. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Ulverstone, 








_ Derby, 1862. 
i} IDLAND RAILWAY. —Cne. AP Excurston 

TRAINS WILL RUN FROM LONDON (King's Cross 
Station’, by the Midland Railway Company’s New Route, 
EVERY SATURDAY during the Month of August, viz. :—On 
Saturday, ae August, returning on Monday, 25th, W ednesday, 
27th, or Saturday , Both August. On Saturday, 30th August, re- 
turning zon Mona 1y, Ist, Wednesday, 3rd, or Saturday, 6th Sep- 
temb 

To the under-mentioned Stations on the Midland poet bral ae 
follows, leaving London, nd Mer at 9°20, for Bel 
Morecambe, 6d., 208. * Portrush and ¢ My 3 
Causey 35s. 283. and 188.3 : ‘ io" 15 A.M. for ‘Nottingham, 
Derby, Southwell ‘ewark, Lincoln, 14s. and 7s. asboro’, Shef- 
field, 14s. and 7s.; Cudworth for Barnsley, Oak shaw for W ‘ake- 
field, Normanton, Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, 15s. and 8. 
ton, c olne, Settle, Ingleton, Lancaster, Morecambe, 158. 2 
York, Hull, 208. an = loa.; and leaving King’s Cross at 2° 
for Leicester, 6s.; Burton, Trent, Nottingham, yey 
Mansfield, Southwell, Newark, Lincoln, Chesterfield, Masboro’, 
Sheffield, 14s. and 73. 

For times of returning, &c., see small Bills, which may be 
obtained at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, 
or at any of the Company's Receiving Offices. 

Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to the run- 
ning of each train, at the Midland B ooking, Office, King’s Cross 
Station, at the Midland Railway Compi any’s Receiving Offices, 
245, Holborn (opposite Day artin’s), 351, Oxford-street, 38, 
Charing Cross, and at the Castle and Falcon, No. 5, Aldersgate- 
street, and 5, Falcon-square ; also on the day of the running of the 
train, at King’s Cross Station only. An early application for 
them is particularly requested. 

CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS will also run from the above 
Stations, to London, on every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 
during the Month of August at similar fares. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
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e Derby, August, 1862. 


. 2 
R SALE, a very desirable FANCY STA- 
TIONERY and PRINTSELLING BUSINESS. Receipts 

over 5,000. a year; Neighbourhood healthy, wealthy, and within 

an easy ride of London; In-coming 2,5001., of which half required 
inecash. As no previous knowledge is required. and the receipts 
are nearly all ready money, this Business offers peculiar advan- 
tages to Gentlemen who seek a large and steady income with an 
unusually small amount of anxiety and application.—Address 

M Lloyd Brothers & Co., 96, Gracechureh- street, London. 


Sales bp Auction 
In Bankruptcy. 


N R. FRANK LEWIS is directed by the 
4 Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, No. 
19, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, on THU RSDAY, Aug. 28, at 
12’ for 1 o'clock, the Stock-in-Tr: nde of a Dealer in AQUAR 
compesens about 100 glazed Tanks, a large quantity of marine 
and freshwater Animals, Plants, &c., and various useful effects, 
May be ges the day prior ‘and morning of Sale, and Catz 
logues had on the Premises; of Messrs. Lawrance, Plews & Bore oT. 
Solicitors, 14, Old Jewry Chambe' of Messrs. Sakatone: 
Cooper, Wintle & Co., Accounts ants, 5, Lothbury; and of the 
Auctioneer, 36, Coleman-street, City, E.C. 
























Music and Musical Instruments, including a Portion of the 
Remaining Library of the late VINCENT NUVELLO, 
Esq. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 

WEDN EsD AY, September 3, and following day,a COLLECTION 

of MISCELLANEOUS MUS IC, vocal and instrumental—also, 

Musi ments of various kinds, including the Stock of @ 

= dealer—Pianofortes by modern makers, Harps, Violins, 
io 03, &e. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Eight Hundred wrought-iron Photographic Printing 
Frames, with sel f-acting Springs. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 





THURSDAY miber 4, about Right Hundred wrought-iron 
Pp HOTOGR RAPHIC PRINTING FRA aes, with. self-acting 
Springs, in various p.. fay 3r 7 a to 12 in. by 15 in. 
ese Frames, the invention of We f Wold, of Leeds, are the 


most useful , portable and durable yet produced 
Valuable Library of a Gentleman pais England. 


yp ATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT. August 27, and two following days, VALUABLE 
BOOKS in all Classes of ae romap including—tIws Fo.to: Cot- 
man’s Archit A i Normandy, 2 vols.—Cotman’s 
Etchings = Architectural and Faseuresyes Rem: ains, 2 vols.— 
Manton’s Works, 5 vols. f—} oe: Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. 
Pe entre Thesaurus Lingue Greece, 9 vols.—Hearne’s 
Ix Quarto: Annals of of ireland, by the Four Masters— 
Dresden Gallery—Poullain Gallery —Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes 
of the United States—Bartlett’s American Scenery, 2 vols. morocco 
—Burnet on Painting—Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing, 
russia—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 8 vols. large paper, calf extra——In 
Octavo: Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, 36 vols 
Pictorial England, 11 vols.—Le Bas Dictionsire Encyclo opédiciue 
de Histoire de France, 17 vols. calf—Russell’s Modern urope, 
4 vols. calf extra—Blomfield’s ‘Norfolk, 11 vols. calf—Harrison’s 
Novelist’ ‘8 Magazine, 22 vols. calf—CEuvres de Rousseau, 39 vols. calf 
Oxberry’s English Theatre, 20 vols. morocco—Nichols’s Literary 
Tilustrations, 6 vols. russia—Todd's Milton, 6 vols. calf—Gallery ot 
Portraits, 7 vols. calf—Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols. calf—Robison’s 
Mechanical Philosophy, 4 vols. calf—Malcolm’s Life of Lord 
Clive, 3 vols. calf—Greswell’s Fasti Catholiel 5 vols.—General 
Biographical Dictionary, illustrated with a great number of rare 
Portraits, 15 vols. russia—also, a variety of privately-printed 
Books—Iilustrated W 
chains dirs forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 




















r EONARD & CO., Book-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
STON, UNITED STATES. 
The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers ot Boston to cee pe 
es abe Bi t — a Tee tor a their regular Sales 
s and other Literary y,.¢ a 
during the ea season, or the Autumn Trade Sal 


ales im 
August. 
— Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, “Brown & ‘Co., Boston. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
Edited by CHARLES ROSS, Esq. This Work, the merits 
of which are specially recognized in the report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on Parliamentary Proceedings, will be 
ional to rey ——: embers of the Le sielature, 
of the Pea wn Clerks, and to Clubs, Libraries, & 
ThE: P: TRLTA MEX TARY RECORD will prove of the gre: se 
utility. The subscription is One Guinea per Session, and the work 
will be sent free to any part of the United ae om. The Volume 
for the Session just ended will be ready for delivery in the fi 
week of September. It is requested _— th — names of subseri 
accompanied with Post-oftice order, or reference for payment im 
London, may be sent with as little acay as possibletod r. Thomas 
Dey. , Printer aud Publisher, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inu-fields, 
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yas SOCIAL SCIENCE 
August 23.—Price 3d. 
Contents: Killing no Murder—Embalming the Dead: the 
Method and the Practice— The Commissariat of Paris—The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education—Friendly Societies in the North 
ae Suez pase and its progress—The State of Crime in 1861— 
limate—The me 
The Monthly # ae for July in neat wrapper is now ready, price ls. 
Office: 10, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET-STREET. 
Sold by all Newsvenders in Town and Country. 


Price One Shilling, 


N ACMILLAN’S 
Bi Edited by D/ AV ID MASSON. 
for SEPTEMBER, 1862, 
will be published on Afri: ay, August 29th. 
Contents. 

The WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby- 
By the Rev. Professor Kixesury, F.L.S. &e., Author of 
* Alton Locke,’ ‘ Westward Ho!’ &c, Chap. If 
II. WOMEN in ITALY in 1862. By Frances Power Copse. 

III. The MORNING PAPER. By Curves ALLston CoLtiys. 

IV. MICHAEL ANGELO: a Dramatic Anecdote. Adapted 
from Friepricu Hesset, by Ricuarp GARNETT. 

The HAND of MAN in the KIRKDALE CAVERN. By 
JOHN Taylor, Author of * The Great Pyramid—Why was 
it Built ?’ &. 

VI. VINCENZO ; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By Jonny Rurrini, 

Author - “Lorenzo Benoni,’ ‘ Doctor Antonio,’ &e. 
Chap. 1 Oe aue of the experiences of a Raw 





x 


cruit. 
‘eo i Colonel unhorsed. 
VII. The ous ook. of the WAR. 
spondent in America. 
fhe Case of the North. 
[The Slavery Question. 
[he Military Position. 
The Prospects of the Future. 
America and England. 
VIII. “OVER.” 
1X. The a a DS and the HEBRIDES: GLIMPSES 
from OBAN 


By our Special Corre- 


> 


33 





Vala 3. Si... THE. IV. and V. are now res nays handsomely bound 
n cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macmillan & Co. ¢: ambric ge; and 23, fienrietts a-street, Covent- 
arden, London. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all 
the Railway Stations. 


BOOKS FOR our- DOOR STUDY. 
Price Five Shillings, 


GEA UCU B; 
Or, WONDERS OF THE SEA SHORE. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Rector of Eversley. 

Containing beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the objects 

mentioned in the wor! 
Royal 16mo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

** One of the most charming works on Natural History....written 
in such a style, and adorned with such a variety of illustration, 
that we question whether the most unconcerned reader can peruse 
it without deriving both pleasure and profit.” é 

Annals of Natural History. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, price 5s. 


TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL 
ENDS IN CREATION. 


By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Matephysice in the Queen’s University, 
reland ; an 


GEORGE DICKIE, A.M. M.1I 
Professor of Natural History in the’ Queen’s Cothentty, Treland. 


With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By CORNWALL SIMEON, 

“Tf this remarkably agreeable work does not rival in popularity 
the celebrated ‘ White’s Selborne,’ it will not be because it does not 
deserve it... the mind is almost satiated with a repletion of strange 
facts and good things.” — Field. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF 
NATURE ; 


Or, FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. 
A Popular Work on Algz, Fungi, Mosses and Lichens. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 


“ Admirably adapted to serve as an introduction to the study of 
more scientific botanic works, and to throw a new interest over 
country rambles by bringing into notice the simple forms of vege- 
tation everywhere to be met with.”—Saturday Review. 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 
Or, GLEANINGS BY A FIELD GEOLOGIST. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
“We do not know a more readable book on a scientific subject, 


and it will be invaluable to young people, as well as interesting to | 


those who are already acquainted with the subject it treats of.” 
‘lerical Journal. 


Crown 8v9. 63. 6d. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH; 
ITS ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. LL.D. F.R. 
Professor of Geology in the U niyersity of Onfard, 

“It is not without gratitude as well as pleasure, that one receives 
at such a time, a careful and condensed summary of the present 
Unauessonable results of scientific research, proceeding from one 

ho has great clearness and soundness of inte lect, and the richest 
and completest knowledge.” —Nonconformist. 


Macmruzaw & Co, London and Cambridge. 


REVIEW. | 


MAGAZINE. | 





} Recently published, in1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. SIR H. JAMES’S MAPS OF MAGNETIC {ETIC VARIATION 
I EVELATION AND SCIENCE. AND CHARTS OF THE STARS. 
By W. SAVILLE, M.A. | Now ready, Cee mye oF folio, eee oo pe ny in sheets, or 
‘This valuable work deserves a distinguished place amongst 21s. mounted in a plain quadrant-shaped leather case, or 30s. in 
e . a handsome quadrant-shaped leather case; the Magnetic Varia. 
| euletence.” which the speculations of ei ep oaen S64 tion Maps, separately, 3s. each, the Charts of the Stars, 2s. each, 
so velame ranks | among the higher defences fC hhristis anity WO MAPS of the WORLD, with LINES of 
against modern scep icism. ered ourna 1 ‘ 
1 et oe igs DECLINATION; and FOUR CHARTS 
| : ondon: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. the STARS, on the GEOMET RICAL PROJECTION of TWO 
ie —---__—— - — THIRDS of he SPHERE, By Colonel Sir HENRY JAMEs, 
R.E. F.R.S. &., Director of the Ordnance Survey. 
linkin Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


This day is published, New — Cheaper, Edition, in One V olume, 


YHE RURAL LIFE "of “ENGLAND. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT. With Illustrations on Wood by 
| Bewick and Williams. 
By the same Author, New Edition, with many Woodcuts, 
VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES— 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Remarkable 
Passages in English History and Poetry. 2 vols. sq. 8vo. price 25g, 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S GUIDES TO LATIN AND GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SELECTION of PASSAGES from THE 
4 SPECTATOR for TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE: 
With Hints for the Assistance of Beginners ; and an Appendix of 
Ciceronian Phrases. By the Rev. JOHN R. MAJOR, D.D., 
Head-Master of King’s College School, London. j 
«Dr. Major's. selection, if| with grammatical correctness 
rightly employed, will enable | and idiomatic purity.” 
the student to write Latin prose | Atheneum. 


By the same Author, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY PRAXIS of GREEK 
COMPOSITION, adapted to Wordsworth’s Greek G rammar ; and BOHN’S ROYAL ILLU STRATED SERIES FOR 
designed as a companion to the Rev. H. M. Wilkins’s * Progressive SEPTEMBER. 
nee. ARRYAT’S POOR JACK. With Forty- 

This is one of the best trea- | jor, or any other writer, has vet six Illustrations after Designs by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
tises for commencing ee furnished the scholastic world.” beautifully engraved on wood by Branston and others. Twentieth 
with which its author, Dr. Ma- John Bull. Edition. ‘Crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges. Pris ¢ 63. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


| THE CORNHILL MACAZINE. 


No. XXXIII. (for SEPTEMBER) will be published on Friday, the 29th inst., price ONE SHILLING, 
with Four Illustrations. 
Contents. 





ROMOLA. (With Two Illustrations.) P 
Chapter XL. Tito’s Dilemma.—XII, The Prize is nearly Grasped.—XIII. The Shadow of Nemesis.—XIV. The 
Peasants’ Fair. 
DOES ALCOLIOL ACT AS FOOD? 
| THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part I. 
| MANOLI. A Moldo-Wallachian Legend. 
; THE STATE TRIALS, 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, (With an Illustration. J 
Chapter I. The Squire of Allington.—Il. The Two Pearls of Allington.—III. The Widow Dale of Allington. 

A SUMMER NIGHT ON THE THAMES, 

OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
LITERATURE..Poems of Arthur Clough. Maurice de Guérin’s Journals, Letters, and Poems. 
Europe. The Spas of Europe. An Inquiry mto the Theories of History. 

. The Antiquity of Man. Two Anatomical Discoveries. Atmosphere of the Stars. 
Magnetic Needle. Soap made from Eggs. 

Mvsic . Review of-the Season. 


THOMAS BETTERTON, LATE OF THE LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. No. 24. Ona Peal of Bells. 
Suiru, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NE W WOR K S. 


PEE 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S ‘NORTH AMERICA.’ 


The THIRD EDITION, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 34s., is published this day. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S ‘LAST POEMS.’ 


The SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo. price 6s., is published this day. 


| THOMAS CARLYLE’S ‘HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 

semana GREAT 

THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘MARIETTA,’ 


HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON,’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


| FRANCATELLIS NEW WORK, 
‘THE ROYAL ENGLISH and FOREIGN CONFECTIONER.’ 


In post 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations, price 12s. 


WILLIAMS’S ORCHID-GROWER’S MANUAL. 


SECOND EDITION, with Additional Matter, post 8vo. price 


Cuarman & Hawt, 193, Piccadilly. 


By W. M. W. Catt. (With an Illustration.) 


America before 


SCIENCE... Sun Spots and the 














5s., is published this day. 
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ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 


eames 
Eleventh Edition, 1s. 6d. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. 
RUSSELL, late Head-Master of the Charterhouse School. 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. 6d. 


a romaeenie TAUGHT by QUESTIONS. 


Twenty-fourth Edition, with Woodcuts, 1s. 


UTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND; 


with Questions, 


Third Edition, with Additions, 1s. 3d. 


UTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE ; 
with Questions. By the Rev. 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. 


Fourteenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 10d. 
UTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY ; with 


Questions. 


Thirteenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 1s. 


UTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY ; with 
Questions. By the Rev. B. BOUCHIER, M.A. 


Fifteenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 28. 6d. 
UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; with 


Questions. 


Price 1s. 
UTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND ; 
with Questions. By 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, ls. 
UTLINES of the HISTORY of the BRITISH 
CHURCH. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
OrroRy a SS of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY before the REFORMATION ; with Questions. By 
W. H. HOARE, M.A. 
Twenty-ninth Edition, with Map and Woodcuts, 10d. 
UTLINES of GEOGRAPHY; with Ques- 


tions. 


Fourteenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 10d. 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. 
Professor HALL, of King’s College. 
Second Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 10d. 
UTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
&e. ; with Questions. By R. M. ZORNLIN. 


With Illustrations, 10d. 


UTLINES of GEOLOGY ; with Questions. 
By R. M. ZORNLIN. 


Price 10d. 
UTLINES of CHYMISTRY; with Ques- 
tions. By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 
With Examination Questions, 1s. . 
(OUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. Bya ScHoLar 


of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 158. 


HE REMAINS of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. _ Being Selections from her Journals, Letters and 
Pe! Papers. Edited by her Son, the DEAN of WESTMIN- 


___ London : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


Tn QUEEN'S MARIES: a Romance of 
HOLYROOD. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 








This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 148, 
ARREN HONOUR. A Tale. By the Author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


GARIBALDI. 
Now ready, in extra gilt cloth, with Italian Emblems = a View 
of GaRriBALDI’s Home in CAPRERA, price 38. 6d. 


GJARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 
By COLONEL VECCHJ. 
With a PREFACE by Mrs. GASKELL, Author of * Mary 





“This little volume should be among the books of all who gan 
share the enthusiasm of a comrade and friend for a — oa 


Gives vee — and most minute account of the life of art- 
baldi at Caprera........... any of the reflections and remarks of 
Garibaldi, Publis i in this little volume, will give most readers 
a aS view of his great and generous character.’ —Morning Star. 

It is elevating to listen to the pure, noble sentiments that 
colour his table-talk.”—Bradford Review. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents and Railway Stations. 





NEW BOOKS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


—__~.>—_—_ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V., trans- 
lated by LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, M.R.S.L. Post 


DE WITT’S JEFFERSON and the AME- 
geo DEMOCRACY, translated by R.S. H. CHURCH, 

DE TOCQUEVILLE'S DEMOCRACY in 
AMERICA, translated by HENRY REEVE. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

DE LA RIVE’S REMINISCENCES of 
a, CAVOUR, translated by EDWARD ROMILLY. 

SANDBY’S HISTORY of the ROYAL ACA- 


DEMY of ARTS, with Biographical Notices of all the Mem- 
bers. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND’S SCIENTIFIC 
ESSAYS from the — and Quarterly Reviews. 
Second Edition, revised. 8yo. 1 


Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ENQUIRIES. Parr rue Seconp. Feap. 8vo. 53. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 


Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON ; partly from the French of <" eens, 
partly from Original Documents. 8yvo. Portrait, 


Lord BACON’S LETTERS, LIFE, and OCCA- 
SIONAL WORKS. Edited by JAMES SPEDDING, Trin- 
Coll. Camb. Vols. I. and LI. 8vo. 248. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, Votcme tHe Eicutn, oupeisting the Edition in post 
8yo. with Portrait and Memoir. e 68. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, condensed. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. Maps, &c. 128. 


BEAMISH’S LIFE of the ELDER BRUNEL, 
the Engineer. Second Edition, revised, with Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Juius 
LLOYD, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from ITALY 
and SWITZERLAND, translated by Lady WALLACE. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. By 
Members of the ALPINE CLUB. age ow edited by 
E. 8S. KENNEDY, M.A., President. 2 vols. 


HAWAITI, 
M ANLEY HOPKINS, Hawaiian Consul-General. 


price 12s, 6d. 

CANADA and the CRIMEA; Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life. By the late Major G. RANKEN,R.E. Post 
8vo. Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

HERZEGOVINA, or Omer Pacha and the 
Christian Rebels, By Lieut. G. ARBUTHNOT, R.H.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOLCANOS. By G. Povterr Scropr, M.P. 
FE .R.S. Sonal Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Illustra- 
ions. 8yo. 1 


DOLLINGER’S GENTILE and JEW in the 
COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST, translated by the 
Rey .N. DARNELL, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION to the STUDY of We BIBLE. Tenth Edition paeet 

an y the Rev. JOHN AYRE, 
Post 8vo. Maps and V why 98. 


Archdeacon SANDFORD’S BAMPTON LEC- 

pil on the ni and EXTENSION of the CHURCH 
t HOME. 8vo. 1 

SUNSETS and SUN SHINE;; or, Varied Aspects 
of Life. By ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Vicar of Exning. 
Post 8yo. 88. 6d. 

ELLICE, aTale. By L. N. Comyn. Post 8vo. 
price 9s. 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, and 
TURIN. By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient 
and Modern. By A. H. RHIND, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trations, 188. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GAZETTEER of the 
WORLD. New Edition, corrected to February 1862. 8vo. 308. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY. Twelfth Edition, corrected and extended to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fceap. 8vo. 10s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY. Sixth Edition, revised and extended by T. 
——— COBBOLD, M.D. Fcap. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 


its Past, Present, and Future. By 
Post 8yo. 








and CO. 








NOTICE._THE NEW NOVEL.—This day, 


FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM. 


A Novel of English Life. By WILLIAM J. STEWART. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





This day, an entirely New Edition, revised by the Author, 


BASIL. By Wilkie Collins, 


Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ With Frontispiece by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S NEW STORY. 


This day, complete in1 vol. crown 8vo. with Engraving on Steel b: 
* John Gilbert, handsomely bound in cloth, - J 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND ; 
A Story of the Coast of Maine. Alsoan Edition of the Second 
Part, uniform with the popular Edition of the First Part, 2s. 

The copyright of the entire work is secured. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. shi Ludgate-hill. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE AMERICAN UNION. 
This day, 
AMERICA BEFORE EUROPE. 
By the COUNT DE GASPARIN. Post 8vo. 98. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 








A MANUAL OF INDIAN —— GEOGRAPHY AND 
FINANC 


This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. . cloth, 108. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT 
STATE OF BRITISH INDIA: 


A Manual for General Use, based upon Official Documents 
furnished under the Authority of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India. By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., 
Author of ‘A History of the British Colonies,’ &. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, mensch hill. 


A MANUAL OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS FROM THE ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME 


Second Edition, enlarged, this day, 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION IN 
AMERICA. 


With numerous Appendices and Tables. Together with a 
Reply to the Fundamental Arguments of Mr. James Spence, 
contained in his Work on the American Union; forming a 
valuable Manual of Reference on all Matters connected with 
the Subject. With Map. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London : seuss Low, Son & Co. 47, Lsaigate: hill. 





A MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
This day, in royal 16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, 
gilt edges, 28. 6d. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S GOLDEN 
PRECEPTS : 


Comprising Maxims and Extracts from Addresses of his late 

Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Many now for the first 

time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





This day, feap. 1s. 


USQUE AD CELUM; 
Or, the Dwellings of the People. By THOMAS HARE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Sampeon 1 Low, Son & Co. a, 7, Lmdgate-h hill. 


Now ready, feap. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHARITIES OF LONDON: 


A Guide to 640 Public Institutions. By SAMPSON LOW, 
jun. With an Analysis and Copious Index. 


London : Sampson Low, Son & Co, 47, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, ls. 


THE FARM AND FRUIT OF OLD: 


A Translation in Verse of the First and Second Georgics of 
Virgil. By a MARKET GARDENER. 


All who love the field and garden will now be able to compare 
the practice of the old world with our own, and to enjoy the most 
elegant work of antiquity, rendered literally Rfid a gE 
hand, There is not a word unfit for a child to his 
peaches and plums are as pleasant to the palate as ‘as his distichs 
to the ear, we should like to discover his peculiar stall in the 
garden and the convent.”—Literary 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


With an INTRODUCTION by the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, 


AND THE WAY TO IT. 
y the Rev. HERMAN DOUGLAS. 
poe. ats Letters on Londoners over the Border.’ 


Price 5s. in small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 





NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


RAISING THE VEIL. 
By JOHN POMEROY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE. 
By CHARLES STRETTON, Esq. 

In 3 vols. price 1. lis. 6d., with a Portrait of the Author from a 

"Photos puaattacatnata 


SINAI PHOTO OTOGRAPHED : 


Being ten hs from the Inscriptions on the Rocks in the 
Penins ee Mount Sinai, recording the Exodus of the 
ty from Egypt; with a Narrative, and Translations of 
the Inscriptions. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted. 
Price Three Guineas. 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ 
8vo. price 23. 6d. 
Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY'S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 
Will be published on the 25th inst. 
This Popular Series contains— 
RITA: an Autobiography. 2s. 6d. 
SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 2s. 6d. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S ‘THREE CLERKS.’ 32. 6d. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of 
*Mary Powell.’ 28. 6d. 
THE SEASON-TICKET. 2s. 6d. 
THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 2s. 6d. 
EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS. 28. 6d. 
QUITS. By the Author of ‘ The Initials.’ 3s. 6d. 
VILLAGE BELLES. ~~ the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 2s. 6d. 


[Ready. 











NOW READY. 
HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. 


y the Rev. ROBERT M'GHEE, 
Che mod ain to the Forces of the Expedition. 
8vo. price 14s. with numerous Illustrations, 
“There is a spice of broad hilarity in Lemos} narrative. Mr. 
M‘Ghee was as fond of campaigning as of travel, and his visit to 
the Summer Palace is amply and well described, and the whole 
narrative is entertaining.”— Atheneum. 
“A very entertaining book.”—John Bull 


KANGAROO LAND. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR POLEHAMPTON. 
In 1 vol. 7s. 6d. with Two Illustrations. 

* As a recordof Bush experience and a narrative of rough adven- 
ture, just such a book as we should cordially recommend. Gold- 
mining, quarrying, road-making, reaping, sheep-shearing, house- 

ainting, Wood -cutting and charcoal-burning, were all adopted by 

e author.”—Linglish Churchman. 


An EMBASSY to the COURT of 
ST. JAMES’S in 1840. 


By M. GUIZOT 
Ambassador from" Hus Masesty Lovis-Paurere. 
In 8yo. lis. 

**This volume will be read with more avidity than any which 
has lately come from the press. It is one of the most valuable 
contributions hitherto made to the history of modern times. The 
author is one of the best read and most correctly judging of French 
historians.”—Morning Post. 








UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE,’ 


EAST LYNNE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Price 63. with Illustrations. 


NEW WOBK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EAST LYNNE.’ 
Third Thousand, in 3 vols. 


THE CHANNINGS. 


By Mrs, HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
** Tt is impossible not to read every word with interest, and we 
regret to part with it.”"—Athenaum. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. 
44th Edition. 5s. 
“We doubt if even Butle r beats the author of these Legends in 
the easy drollery of verse,”—Examiner. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington- 
stree' 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. | 


setctlibacn | 
ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMAN.| 


UEL: a Personal Narrative. By COUNT CHARLES 
ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts. 30s. 

*“* A bright and cheery book: a pieee of history like the aspect | 
and fortunes of the land it describes so aes to freshen the 
memory and make glad the heart.” — 

“Count Arrivabene was singul: arly well qualified for the task | 
he has here performed. His thorough mastery of our langu: age, | 
and his intimate acquaintance with the nature of our institu- 
tions, enabled him to imterpret his Italian experiences to an Eng- 
lish audience with a perspicuity which is rare even among our 
own countrymen. His rank gave him access to the superior 
authorities everywhere, and thus his information carries with it 
the stamp of authenticity, whilst his own natural powers of ob- 
servation and comment are considerable. He has produced a | 
most important and stirring book. To say that it is interesting | 
would be to express inadequately the absorbing power it exercises 
over the attention, and the excitement with which it fills the 
mind.” —Daily News. 

*** Ttaly under Victor Emmanuel’ merits, and will doubtless 
receive, considerable attention. The narrative is rapid, animated, 
and bri eathlessly interesting.” —Cornhill Magazine. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. _Illus- 

trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. bound. 
**We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic nar- 
rative: which few of any creed can read without some profit, and 
still fewer will close without regret.” —Bluckwood. 
“We can allot Mrs. Oliphant no higher eulogy than that her 
work is worthy of him whom it commemorates. She has con- | 
tributed to our literature a work that will rank among the best of | 
biographies, one that cond be placed by the side of Hanna’s ‘ Life 
of Chalmers’ and Stanley's ‘ Lafe of Arnold.’ ”—Parthenon. 


TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


with the NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ROUND | 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. By Capt. C. E. BARRET'- 


LENNARD. 1 vol. 
THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RE- 
2 vols. with 


pt sLECTIONS. By HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
*ortraits, 21s. 

“* Every reac der will follow Mr. Chorley’s chronicle with unflag- 
ging interest. ye can hardly name two volumes of pleasanter 
gossip about music and singers.” —Cornhill Magazine. 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By 


A PRISON MATRON. 2 vols. 21 
“The Prison Matron has expressed her experiences most ad- 
tir ably in a work extremely interesting.” —AU the Year Rownd. 
‘A very excellent, valuable and readable book.’ *—Spectator. 
“This book should have many readers among our social re- 
formers of both sexes.”—Athenewm. 


The CHURCH and the CHURCHES ; 


r, The P. ae AC Y¥ andthe TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
POLLIN Transl: ated with oe —— s sanction, by 
W. BERNARD MAC CABE. 8yo. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By 


 gmay F eon ~- 5s. bound, and Lewygo Forming 
tne “New Volu of HU ’S STAN- 
DARD “LIB RARY of CHE AP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MEASURE for MEASURE. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘GREYMORE.’ 3 vols. 


JOHN ARNOLD. By the Author of 


‘MATHEW PAXTON.’ 3 vols. 
“A well-written and interesting book. There are few novels 
published now-a-days better than * John Arnold.’ ”—Observer. 
“This novel cannot fail to enhance the writer’s reputation. 
It is characterized by a genial, healthy tone, and much of it is 
evidently drawn from nature.” —Sun. 


TRUE to the LAST. By the Author 


of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY, &c. 3 vols 
“This novel will instamtly prove attractive. The author has 
fulfilled her task with consummate skill, and written one of the 




















best stories that have appeared this season.” — Messenger. 
“This spar rkling novel is worthy. >We could not say more of it— 
of the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ ’’°—Sun. 


The LADIES of LOVEL-LEIGH. By 


the AU =mO8 of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ 
&e. 38 vols. 
“A very pi itmovel. The three pistes dwelling together at 





Loyel- Leigh is a charming picture.”—Pre 
‘ This interesting novel is worthy of its area decessors.””—Obser" ver. 
“ Pew writers of fiction display greater intelligence and original- 
ity than the « vuthor of this very interesting story, which we are in- 
clined to think is the very best she has yet written.”— Messenger. 


LUCILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. MAC- 


DONALD. 2 vols. 
“ A work which is sure to have numerous readers. The prin- 
cipal characters are all very well drawn, and the eveutsthat befall 


them are of a very stirring kind.”—Examiner. 


BRYANSTON SQUARE. By Noell 


RADECLIFFE, Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth,’ ke. Dedicated 
to the Hoy. Emity Even. 2 vols. 
“* A clever book.”—A theneum. 
““\ yery well written story. The desiguing and ambitious 
Laura is ably sketched.”"—Obscrver. 


OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author 


of ‘HIGH CHURCH’ and‘ NO CHURCH.’ 3 vols. 
** There is a great deal to be liked in this book. The writing is 
clever and pleasant, and the tone is good.”— Atheneum. 


THE MAROON. By Capt. ‘Mayne 














t, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WILLIAM WILSON’S POEMS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 53. cloth, 


GATHERED TOGETHER, 
POEMS 


By WILLIAM WILSON, 


Author of ‘ A Little Earnest Book upon a Great Old Subject ; or 
Chapters upon Poetry and Poets; * Such is Life eo tches * 
and Poems ;’ * A House for Shakspere,’ &e. 
ii 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Examiner. 
“‘The generous sentiment of these poems is real. His vers 
written in sympathy with the struggles of Italian or Hungarian, 
are often vigorous in their manly sincerity, and in the domesti¢ 
songs snatches of graceful music frequently occur. 


The Press 
“Mr. Wilson certainly displays taste ‘and feeling, and a com. 
mand of harmonious rhythm. In our opinion, he writes with 
ease and eleganc specially recommend the description of 
a sunset by the sea-shore, at page 43.” 
The Literary Gazette. 

“*There are some brilliant touches in these poems. The Auther 
has no mean poetic power. The last poem im the book is one of 
great beauty.” 








The Leader 
“Mr. Wilson has a decided lyrical vein. He thinks loftily and 
feels intensely.” 
The Critic. 


“We are glad to see that the public has received Mr. W ilson's 
* Gathered Together’ with suflicient favour to necessitate the issue 
of a second edition.” 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“In this volume Mr. Wilson has added to his acknowledged 
claims as one of the best poets of the day. It is refreshing to 
come upon suc h puges as ‘ Gathered Together’ contains. In some 
of the pieces the writer rises to a Tennysonian altitude in his 
power of description.”’ 


The Observer. 

** A fine and lofty spirit pervades these pieces, one and all: but 
those which deal with 1848 rise into political eloquence of the 
highest order. The * Sonnets’ are very elognent specimens of what 
may be done with the English soneue in this peculiar structure 

of verse. bey are animated by noble sentiments, expressed in 
sonorous language, and are in every respect worthy of praise.” 


The Bookseller. 

** We must admit that he exhibits considerable skill in the art 
of versification, great command of language, and a highly culti- 
vated mind. We are glad to find this ples ising volt ume has reached 
a second edition, a suecess which has rarely occurred to any new 
poet, unless his productions are considerably above the ordinary 


standard.” 
The Court Journal. 

‘It is refreshing to find one work among a thousand in which 
originality is at least attempted, and interest embodied—such is 
this book. He aims at originality in his thoughts and in his die- 
tion, and we may safely say he has succeeded. He has ‘ gathered 
together’ a collection of the highest merit.” 

The Morning Post. 

“The author of ‘ Gathered Together’ is already favourably 
known in the literary world. The present volume will not 
tract from his previous reputation.” 

The Morning Chronicle. 

“ Some of the poems display considerable merit.” 


The Morning Advertiser. 
“ When the first edition of this volume appeared, we gave it 
. ; and the result of a second perusal has been 
ad of diminishing the approval with which we 
5 $s ps . It displays a happy combination of intellec- 
tual culture and poetic appreciation.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 

** Mr. Wilson is a poet with great freshness of fecling anda 
considerable elegance of style. On reading for the first time the 
selections which he has published, we felt convinced that he pos- 
sesses greater power than he has yet put forth. This opinion was 
confirmed on a second perusal. His thoughts are fervid, and even 

assionate ; his imagery is natural and familiar; he is meverata 
oss for appropriate language, and he understands the gar 

of versification. Each feeling is gee a ——; — the 
harmony of the lines faultless. In his * he exhibits 


great taste.” 
The Era. 

“Mr. Wilson is unquestionably spomseneee: of high poetic feel- 
ing, and a free and fexrless mode of thought, and he moulds his 
fancies imto elegant verse. In the collection before us we recognize 
some old friends and favourites. * The Release,’ ‘ My Favorite 
Tree,’ and * Nevermore,’ are very charming. Our poet is a deep 


lover of freedom.” ¥ 
The Morning Star. 

“ This author possesses some of the finest attributes of the true 
poet. And a truepoet Mr. W ilson undoubtedly is, and true poetry 
ismuch of that which he has here * gathered together.’ Some of 
the pie ces, indeed, might be owned by the best writers of the pre- 
sent day. Collectors of beautiful thou; ghts, happily expressed, 
will find in ‘this volume a fruitful store.’ 

The Illustrated London News. 

** Many of his songs strike us as being well adapted for musi¢, 

by which we mean no little praise.” 
John Buil 

“*Mr. William Wilson is the author of several books. 

graceful fancy and earnest thought is scattered throughout.” 
The Weekly Dispatch. 

“This is not the first clever production of this Author we have 
had occasion to praise, and we are enabl very conscientiously, 
to endorse our past comme ndations. The excellence of this writer 
is perhaps to be found most frecly developed in the characteristic 


* Sonnets.’ 

Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“‘There is not one line it reminds us of oft-repeated cadences. 
He is excellent in description. He touches the Sonnet with ease 
and felicity. In his patriotic Songs observations occur which 
appear almost prophetic.” 

The Illustrated News of the World. 

“*Mr. William Wilson is very favourably known as & writer of 

ry and prose, and ‘(Gathered Together’ will add to his 
reputation.” 























REID, Author of ‘ The Rifle Rangers,’ &. 3 vol 
LJ ust ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN & CO. 
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LITERATURE 
The Autobiography of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, recently discovered in the Portuguese 


| any sign of vanity in writing one’s own acts?| save it from falling into the hands of the Pro- 


| 
| 


Language by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. | 


The English Translation by Leonard Francis 
Simpson. (Longman & Co.) 
More than ten years have elapsed since Mr. 


Stirling gave to the world his ‘Cloister Life of | of Spain, all bear witness to the fact that 


Charles the Fifth.” Previous to that time we, 
in England, at least, had been content to accept 
the graceful narrative of Robertson as our main 
historical guide in matters relating to the life 
of the most illustrious monarch and _ states- 
man of the sixteenth century. Founded, how- 
ever, as that narrative was, to a great extent, 
on the facts stated by one of the most unvera- 
cious of historians, Bernardo Leti, it yielded 


| 


to the superior authority of the precious con- | 


tents of the Archives of Simancas, which 


Mr. Stirling had the honour of first bringing 


before the notice of the literary public of Eng- 
land. A flood of light was suddenly thrown on 
the most imperfect part of Robertson’s work, 
and the clouds and mysteries which had 


Livy. M. Kervyn de Lettenhove, however, | 


hitherto surrounded the lifegof the Emperor | 


at Yuste were for ever dispelled. The works 


of M. Mignet and of M. Amédée Pichot, | 


which followed at no great 
Stirlmg’s volume, still further assisted us in 
forming a true conception of the Emperor's 
life and position after his abdication. 


interval Mr. | 


Mean- | 


while M. Gachard, to whom the historical | 
literature of the sixteenth century owes an in- | 
calculable debt of gratitude, had drawn the | 


attention of the Royal Academy of Brussels, 
in a memoir presented to that body, in 1845, 
to the subject of the supposed Memoirs 
of Charles the Fifth written by himself, of 


had been discovered. That such a work had at 


| reasons to doubt its authenticity ? 
which, for more than two centuries, no traces | 


one time existed, not even the most sceptical of | 


critics could well doubt. William Van Male, 
Charles’s secretary and constant companion 
during the latter years of his reign, gives the 
following account of the composition of the 
Memoirs in a letter written at Augsburg, on 


| Did some prejudice of national honour cause it to 


July 17, 1550, and addressed to Seigneur Praet, | 
grand bailiff of Bruges :—“In the leisures of | 
his navigation on the Rhine, the Emperor, | 
having plenty of time on board ship, undertook | 
to write his journeys and expeditions from the | 


The 


year 1515 up to the present moment. 


work is admirably polished and elegant, and | 


the style attests great strength of mind and 
eloquence. Surely I should not easily have 
imagined that the Emperor possessed such 


qualifications, as he has avowed to me himself | 


that he was indebted for nothing to education, 
and that he had acquired them entirely by his 
own meditations and labour. 
weight and value of the work, they consist 


| reign of Charles the Fifth, and how the documents 


As regards the | 


especially in that fidelity and that gravity to | 


which history owes its credit and its power.” 
In a postscript, Van Male adds, that the 
Emperor had promised to allow him to trans- 
late the work as soon as it had been revised 


by Granvelle and by his son, and then goes on | 


to make this most important 


| that Francis d’Andrada and Antonio de Souza 


observation: | 


“The Emperor is unjust to us and our century | 


when he wishes his work to remain secret and 
Protected bya hundred keys.” There is, more- 


over, the direct testimony of Charles himself | 


to the fact that he had prepared an account of 
the chief exploits of his reign. Prudencio de 
Sandoval, Bishop of Pamplona, tells us that in 
an interview which the Emperor had at Yuste 


XUM 


| tioned by Van Male as having been composed 
1 | on the Rhine in 1550; and the manuseript was 
With Father Francis de Borgia, he put this! most probably sent to Philip immediately 
question to him: “Do you think that there is | before the disastrous flight from Innspruck, to 


| and from the original at Madrid, in 1620. 


You must know that I have related all the 
expeditions that I have undertaken, with the 
causes and motives which urged me to them; 
but I have not been actuated in writing by any 
desire of glory or any idea of vanity.” 
Girolamo Ruscelli, in a letter addressed to 
Philip the Second in 1561 (included in his 
‘Lettere di Principi’), Louis Dolce and Am- 
brosio de Morales, historiographer to the King 


Charles had written an autobiography—and 
written it, too, not in the peaceful seclusion of 
Estremadura, but amidst the fiercest of his 
wars. So late as the year 1623, the existence | 
of the Memoirs is again asserted by Gilles | 
Gonzalez d’ Avila, historiographer to Philip the | 
Third ; and it is probable, from what we now | 
know, that he may have seen the original | 
manuseript at Madrid. Such is the last trace | 
afforded us by history of the work of the Impe- | 
rial author; and in the opinion of those best | 
qualified to judge, M. Gachard among the 
number, it appears to have been considered | 
as irretrievably lost as the second Decade of | 





has had the good fortune unexpectedly to come | 
upon the treasure for which so many learned | 
men had industriously but unsuccessfully | 
sought. Whilst pursuing some historical re- 
searches in the Imperial Library at Paris, this 
gentleman discovered a manuscript in the Por- 
tuguese language bearing the following title: 
‘The History of the most Invincible Emperor, 
Charles V., King of Spain, composed by His 
Imperial Majesty, as is shown by the paper on 
the following page, translated from the French, | 
Tt | 
is to a translation of this manuscript that our | 
attention is now directed. Are there any 
M. de | 
Lettenhove, in his elaborate preface, argues | 
the question as follows :— | 
‘Thus in 1620, in the reign of Philip the Third, | 
and under the ministry of the Duke d’Uzeda, the | 
original manuscript of the Commentaries still 
existed at Madrid ; what has become of it since ? | 





be destroyed when the grandson of a king of 
France came to occupy the throne of Charles the 
Fifth? Has it been the football, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, of some of those sol- 
diers who little thought they were avenging the 
vanquished of Pavia when they made their weapons 
clang in the caverns of the Escurial, where reposes 
the rival of Francis the First? Or is it, on the 
contrary, preserved amongst a lot of secret archives ? 
Spain, we hope, will deem these doubts worthy of 
solution. However, the weakness and the decay of 
the monarchy under Philip the Third may explain, 
at the same time, how the public mind looked back 
with a feeling of sorrow and regret toward the 


which remained hidden from the Sandovals and 
Sepulvedas were allowed to be seen by the Coro- 
nistes, their successors. —The translation into Por- 
tuguese is easily explained. Portugal was still 
united to Spain; and it was about the same period 


wrote in Portuguese the ‘ Life of King John the 
Third,’ so intimately connected with that of 
Charles the Fifth.” 

The Autobiography is preceeded by a letter 
addressed by the Emperor to his son Philip, 
and dated Innspruck, 1552, in which he states 
that the manuscript is his own composition, 
and that he forwards it to him for safe custody. 
It would appear, therefore, that the work now 
before us is identical with the Memoirs men- 





testant Princes. The style of the Memoirs is 
just what we might have expected from Van 
Male’s description. There is an utter absence 
of everything like rhetorical flourish: the nar- 
rative is clear and flowing, but tinged through- 
out with a lofty gravity, befitting the subject 
and the author. 

Admitting, then, the authenticity of the 
volume, which we can see no sufficient reason 
to deny, the important question presents itself, 
What is- its value in an historical poimt of 
view? That our opinions on this subject may 
be rightly understood, we must state that the 
first part of the work consists of a mere sum- 
mary of the principal events of the Emperor’s 
reign from 1515 up to the period of his 
campaign in France, in 1544. To the battle 
of Pavia, the sack of Rome, and the Turkish 
attack on Vienna, only a few lines are devoted; 
whilst the expedition against Tunis and the 
defeat of Barbarossa—perhaps the most glorious 


action of the Emperor's life—are dismissed in 


a couple of pages; and though the advance 
into France and the negotiations connected 
with the Peace of Crespy are treated of some- 
what more in detail, yet little new light has, in 
our opinion, been thrown on any of the more 
important particulars, 

The latter half of the volume—containing, 
as it does, a narrative of the events of the 
memorable years 1545, 1546 and 1547—is be- 
yond all doubt the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most important to the historical 
student. It gives us, for the first time, a clear 
insight into the poliey of dissimulation pursued 
by the Emperor towards the Protestants pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the German war, 
and amply justifies the peculiar attitudeassumed 
by the leaders of the League of Smalealde sub- 
sequent to the Diet of Worms in 1545. In the 
earlier portion of the Memoirs, Charles passes 
very lightly over the religious revolution going 
forward with such unexampled rapidity m his 
German dominions. All that he says in regard 
to the Diet of Ratisbon in 1532 is, that “ reli- 
gious matters were therefore left aside, as there 
was no time to discuss them, and they were left 
in their actual state.” In fact, during the whole 
period of his reign up to 1545, his policy had 
ever been to court the favour of the Protes- 
tants, whose powerful aid was of so much ser- 
vice to him in the great wars in which he was 
almost constantly engaged. In 1545, however, 
Charles occupied a position which at no pre- 
vious period of his reign he had been permitted 
to enjoy. On the eastern side of his vast 
dominions the Turks had for the time eeased 
to trouble him,—the Moors had never reeo- 
vered from the effects of the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1535,—the hopes of the constitutional 
party in Spain had been for ever blasted on the 
fatal field of Villalar,—and the Netherlands 
had been tamed to submission by the summary 
punishment inflicted on the rebellious inhab- 
itants of Ghent in 1540. The Peace of Crespy 
guaranteed quiet on the side of France, and 
but one dark cloud now troubled the horizon— 
the Protestant heresies in Germany. To the 
Empire, therefore, Charles turned his undivided 
attention, with the determination, either b 
means of the authority of a General Council 
to heal the breach between the contending re- 
ligions, or, if conciliatory measures should fail, 
as most likely they would, by force to compel 
at least an outward conformity. That such 
were the Emperor’s intentions in 1545, appears 
elearly from the expressions he uses m the 
Memoirs. Speaking of himself, as he does 
throughout the volume, in the third person, he 
says— 
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“‘He entered Germany with the intention and 
lively desire to remedy what was taking place, 
which he hoped to do more easily by means of 
some amicable arrangement, as he was at peace 
with the King of France, and there was no appear- 
ance of the Turk attacking Germany. But as he 
knew and had seen the great arrogance and the 
obstinacy of the Protestants, he feared that no 
good result would be obtained. He had always 
maintained the conviction, with many others, that 
it was impossible to lower by means of severity 
such obstinacy and so great a power as that pos- 
sessed by the Protestants: he was therefore per- 
plexed how to act in a matter which it was so 
necessary and so important to see settled. But 
God, who never forsakes those who have recourse 
unto Him, even when they do not deserve it, was 
not satisfied with granting the grace to the Emperor 
to give him Gueldres so promptly. The experience 
of what was occurring also opened the Emperor's 
eyes and enlightened his mind, so that no longer 
did it seem to him impossible to subjugate such 
pride by force, but, on the contrary, it seemed to 
him most easy, under suitable circumstances and 
by proper means. As this matter was one of the 
highest importance and of such great weight, he 
would not take upon himself to decide it, and he 
communicated it only (because of the secrecy it 
was necessary to maintain) to a few of his most 
trustworthy ministers, who had experience of the 
past, and to whom, in consequence, he communi- 
cated his plans. Their advice agreed with His 
Majesty’s opinion ; but the Emperor postponed 
the execution of the plan, hoping that it would be 
sanctioned by the Diet of Worms, and foreseeing 
that in default of restoring order in Germany by 
quiet and pacific means, it would be necessary to 
have recourse to arms, according to circumstances 
and opportunities.” 

All hopes of a peaceful compromise were ex- 
tinguished by the results of the Diet of Worms. 
But even yet the Emperor found it impossible 
safely to throw off the cloak of dissimulation 
with which he had so long successfully deluded 
his opponents. The League of Smalcalde, 
headed as it was by two of the most powerful 
and able of the German Princes,—the Elector 
of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse,—was 
too powerful to be openly defied ; and Charles 
found it necessary to set on foot a secret in- 
trigue with the Pope, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing his sanction to the severe measures he 
proposed to adopt. The Memoirs contain a 
very interesting account of the negotiations 
connected with the proposed secret treaty—the 
conditions of which were, to use the Emperor's 
own words, “If His Holiness would give them 
(that is, the Emperor and his brother, the King 
of the Romans) the support of his spiritual and 
temporal power, their Majesties, considering 
that kind and conciliating measures were of no 
avail, and that the obstinacy and the insolence 
of the Protestants increased daily to such a 
degree that it could no longer be tolerated, 
would undertake by force to remedy and 
obviate their obstinacy and their insolence.” 

Cardinal Farnese, grandson and legate of the 
Pope, was charged with the mission of convey- 
ing the Emperor’s proposals to Rome. The 
Pope’s betrayal of the secret roused the indig- 
nation of the Emperor, and forced him, more- 
over, to plunge still deeper into a policy of 
dissimulation. The reports which arrived from 
Rome awakened the suspicions of the Protes- 
tant leaders, and convinced them that mischief 
was brewing. That Charles himself was aware 
of this, is apparent from his own words :—“ As 
the secret was violated, and as the Protestants 
were warned, the Emperor thought fit to act 
in such a manner that they added no faith to 
the report which was circulated.” 

Charles’s account of his interview with the 
Landgrave at Spires differs from that ordinarily 
given. Robertson would lead us to suppose 
that the Emperor perfectly succeeded in de- 





luding the Landgrave into the belief that the 
Protestants had no just cause of alarm, and 
managed to send away the Prince perfectly 
satisfied with the assurances which he had 
received. In his Autobiography, on the other 
hand, Charles briefly says,—‘ In the interview 
which the said Landgrave had with His Ma- 
jesty at Spires, and in the propositions which 
he made, he displayed so much insolence, that 
His Majesty dismissed him with a few words.” 
On the assembling of the Diet of Ratisbon the 
Emperor declared, in his reply to the Protestant 
Commissioners, that he did not wish to go to 
war unless compelled to do so to uphold his 
authority, which was daily attacked and at- 
tempted to be lowered and diminished. It was 
not against the heretic but against the rebel 
that preparations were being made. This last 
attempt at dissimulation was not, however, 
attended with success. The Protestants were 
at length awakened to a true sense of their 
position—-they were too astute not to perceive 
the real meaning of the Emperor’s expressions ; 
they saw that, to use the words of M. Mignet, 
whilst professing to strike only at the Smal- 
caldic League, Charles’s blow was really aimed 
at the Confession of Augsburg. Henceforth 
both parties eagerly prepared for war, the only 
means now left for deciding their dispute. 

The remaining portion of the Emperor's 
Memoirs is almost entirely devoted to an 
account of the campaigns of 1546 and 1547, 
the check of the Protestants at Ingolstadt, 
and their defeat at Muhlberg. The narrative 
of the war does not, however, differ in any 
material particular from that given in a more 
detailed form by Avila in his well-known Com- 
mentaries; and we pass on, therefore, to con- 
sider one other point which, in our opinion, 
renders Charles’s Autobiography highly impor- 
tant—the view, namely, it gives us of the pecu- 
liar relations existing between the Emperor and 
Paul the Third. 

Throughout the Memoirs, Charles does not 
attempt to disguise the bitter feelings he enter- 
tained towards the Sovereign Pontiff; and his 
indignation exceeds its usual bounds when he 
speaks of the two crowning acts of Papal insin- 
cerity—the withdrawal of the Italian contin- 
gent prior to the termination of the German 
war, and the sudden removal of the Council 
from Trent to Bologna. The truth is, that long 
before the campaign in Germany had ended, 
Paul was at heart on the side of the Protes- 
tants, his jealousy of the vastly-increasing 
power of his Imperial ally far outweighing his 
religious scruples and his natural hatred and 
fear of the Lutheran heresy. The singular posi- 
tion in which Charles, the armed defender of 
the Roman Church, was thus placed in relation 
to its head, may be considered one of the main 
causes why he was so anxious to leave behind 
him an authentic account of the true principles 
of his policy, thereby clearing his character 
from the aspersions which had been so often 
cast upon it on account of his leniency towards 
the Protestants, and vindicating his claim to 
the title of a true Christian and Catholic prince. 
The Autobiography may be said to terminate 
with the final dispersion of the Protestant con- 
federates. A few pages are, indeed, devoted to 
a brief account of the siege of Wittenberg, the 
disturbances in Italy and the conspiracy of 
Fiesco; but with the events thus recorded we 
are already familiarly acquainted from other 
sources. At the conclusion of his personal 
narrative, therefore, the Emperor is seen sur- 
rounded with the halo of victory, happily 
ignorant of the evil days yet in store for him; 
never dreaming that the man on whom he had 
showered the spoils of his great victory was 
destined ere long to turn his arms against his 





benefactor ; little foreseeing that, within a few 
years, he, the triumphant conqueror of Ger. 
many, would be compelled to save himself } 
an ignominious midnight flight from falling as 
a prisoner into the hands of his own subjects, 
and that the treaty of Passau was so soon and 
so fully to avenge the victory of Muhlberg. 

As regards the light thrown on the Emperor's 
character in the present volume, the impression 
left on our minds is one of surprise at the sin. 
gular contrasts it presents. Bold and daring 
in action, inflexible of will and stern of purpose, 
he was, at the same time, profound in policy 
and a master of dissimulation, using the men 
whom he hated as his tools till his purposes 
were served, amusing them with professions 
of friendship till he had matured his plans, 
and then crushing them with a ruthless and 
unsparing hand. Professing the most ardent 
love for peace, and for the tranquil pleasures 
it brings in its train, yet a man of whom it 
might be more truly said than of most men, 
that “his life was but a battle and a march,” 
—an habitual invalid, subject to periodical 
attacks of excruciating pain, rarely, if ever, 
enjoying robust health, inheriting from his 
unhappy mother a strong tendency to the most 
distressing form of melancholia, yet a monarch 
of whom it is rgcorded that during his reign 
he made fifty different journeys into Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Flanders, France, England and 
Africa. One other contrast, too, there is, and 
that the most striking of all. At the very time 
when he was declaring with lofty resolution 
that, “living or dead, he would remain Em- 
peror in Germany,” he was in his secret heart 
longing for the day, now not far distant, when 
he should voluntarily descend from the loftiest 
position mortal ambition could desire, and 
seek for that repose and quiet, for which he 
had ever panted, in the monastic seclusion and 
religious calm of Yuste, where, amidst the 
lovely scenery of the Vera of Plasencia, the 
last days of his stormy and troublous career 
might glide tranquilly by. 








On the Recognition of the Southern Confedera- 
tion. By James Spence. (Bentley.) 


Fut of mischievous rancour towards the North, 
and of extravagant eulogy of the South, Mr, 
Spence’s pamphlet, on ‘ The Recognition of the 
Southern Confederation, has all the faults and 
none of the merits of his more ambitious essay 
on ‘The American Union.’ Its fairness and 
consistency may be estimated by the mode in 
which it deals with those who deprecate any 
course of action that would “provoke the 
undying hostility of the Northern power.’ 
“That hostility,’ says Mr. Spence, “ cannot 
be provoked, for it exists already. From the 
earliest history of the United States it has 
always been there, either active or latent, and 
some politicians have made a trade of pander- 
ing to it;” from which sentence those whom he 
addresses are left to draw the inference that 
the Northern States have been distinguished 
from the Southern by antagonism to Great 
Britain; whereas every reader of newspapers 
is aware that, throughout the history of the 
Union, unfriendly sentiments to this country 
have been much less general and violent in the 
North than in the South, where our attitude 
towards slavery has made our name hated in 
every planter’s home, and that the politicians 
who have most conspicuously “made a trade 
of pandering to” American hatred of John 
Bull have been the representative men of 
Southern parties. Having loaded the North 
with the obloquy of all the Anglomania of the 
combined States, Mr. Spence proceeds with 
amusing inconsistency to indorse with appro 
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bation the views of “a calm writer,” who 
reports, “There is to-day one sentiment in 
which the whole American people, North and 
South, seem to agree, and that is a sentiment 
of hostility to England. The South is full of 
it and fierce in tts expression. The North is 
equally full of it and silent.” And then, in the 
yery next paragraph, Mr. Spence speaks of this 
same South, which is so fierce in its hostility to 
the mother-country, as being “anxious to be 
friendly.” ‘ Here,” says the writer, “is a con- 
tinent of which one half is full of ineradicable 
hostility, sometimes latent, but ever there; the 
other half anxious to be friendly.” When has 
the South manifested this amicable temper ? 
Of course, she would be well pleased to get our 
help, or the aid of any European power, at the 
present, and would pay for rifled cannon with 
courtesies; but much has to be done ere slave- 
holding South can cordially love, or be any- 
thing but distrustful of, abolitionist England. 
Instead of offering any proof that the South is 
“anxious to be friendly” with us, Mr. Spence 
contents himself with arguing that it is to her 
interest to be on good terms with the chief 
consumers of her cotton, forgetful that the same 
reasoning would apply with even greater force 
to the North, who is so dependent on us for a 
market for her grain that Mr. Spence calcu- 
lates, in case she went to war with Great 
Britain, “the industry of the great majority,— 
of seven-eighths of the area of her country,— 
would be paralyzed”! But not content with 
praising the Southern States for friendly dis- 
positions to this country, Mr. Spence maintains 
that “they regard our aristocratic institutions 
with admiration, not with hatred.” Strange 
news this of the South! How long is it since 
she has so regarded our aristocratic institutions ? 
Most assuredly she has not manifested her 
admiration by imitating them; and, if there 
were need to do so, we could refer Mr. Spence 
to passages in the works and speeches of the 
most admired statesmen of the South, that 
measure out to our “admired aristocratic 
institutions ” rather warm denunciation. 

There is a fashion just now to speak in this 
absurd tone of the South; to represent her as 
animated with European chivalry, formed by 
European culture, enamoured of feudal tradi- 
tions, and peopled with men and women drawn 
from the best blood of old England. Sensible 
men would do well to discontinue this foolish 
and delusive rhodomontade, and recognize the 
truth—that the South can offer just no reason 
whatever why they should love England, and 
that in their own hearts the English friends 
of the South lean towards her simply because 
they want her cotton. The South has had full 
justice done to her in this journal. Acutely 
regretting the rupture of the Union, we have 
from the first maintained that the South had 
a constitutional right to secede, and that the 
attempt to coerce her to return to the Federation 
would be a failure, But we must decline to echo 
Mr.Spence’s laudations. Westand in need of the 
slave-holding Federation as a “ business connex- 





ion”; it is not in the nature of things that she 
can ever be (while she remains what she is) our | 
trusted friend. If we address her with misplaced | 
compliments, she will only laugh at us. She} 
rates her own power highly, but not too highly; | 
and she will estimate our professions at their 
exact worth. The game, she is confident, will 
in the long run be hers. “Cotton is king,” 
has been her boast for many years with regard 
to England, and now she knows the time is fast 
approaching when the first law of nature will 
drive the first manufacturing power of the 
world into the Court of King Cotton. But let 
us not lose our own dignity and amuse her by 
hoodwinking ourselves as to the exact nature 





of the course we may have to take. She knows 
as well as we do that the Morrill Tariff sowed 
disaffection between Great Britain and the 
North, and the new Tariff Bill has completed 
what the Morrill Tariff began. Not less clearly 
does she see that as is our hostility to the North 
so is our good-will to her; that it is the good-will 
of self-interest, leading us to her because we 
want to buy what she has to sell, not because 
we care for what she thinks,—least of all, 
because she “admires our aristocratic institu- 
tions.” 

In support of immediate recognition of the 
Southern Confederation, Mr. Spence brings for- 
ward no new arguments, and uses no old one 
that was not put with greater force by speakers 
in the debate on Mr. Lindsay’s motion. Much 
of his pamphlet is mere “ sensation” writing. 
In his concluding reference to the fearful 
revelations of the poor-law returns, he says, 
“ Even this represents but a part of the misery ; 
and those who doubt this may read the account 
of the poor widow who died last week, in Lon- 
don, of starvation rather than beg.” It is 
impossible to say what would have been, if that 
which did take place had not taken place; but 
without calling into service a string of assump- 
tions, we cannot see how the death of the 
unfortunate lady whose case is, we presume, 
referred to, can be traced to the commercial 
distress consequent on the American War. 





Reminiscences of the Life and Character of 
Count Cavour. By William de La Rive. 
Translated from the French by Edward 
Romilly. (Longman & Co.) 


THESE memorial chapters originally appeared 
in successive numbers of a periodical published 
at Geneva. They are of interest now, when 
Italy again throbs, expectant of new changes, 
and when the policy of her young kingdom is 
once more a problem to be keenly scanned by 
Europe. M. de La Rive, however, does not 
affect impartiality. His book is one long dedi- 
cation of praise—not fulsome or redundant, 
but warm, loving and grateful—the considerate, 
kindly praise of a long familiar friend. There- 
fore, we are not disappointed when the pas- 
sages which take the form of criticism become 
apologies rather than analyses. Thus, he sums 
up his narrative and generalizes upon the cha- 
racter of its hero before he has begun the one 
or illustrated the other; and, having settled a 
verdict, takes in hand the evidence. But there 
is no attempt, such as invariably stamps a 
poor biography, to rake up extraordinary 
anecdotes of Cavour’s infancy. “ Big Camille” 
was a strong, romping boy, with a horror of 
study, dressed “in a little red coat, which gave 
him a droll and at the same time a determined 
look,” and much inclined to be arbitrary. First 
a military student, and then as a royal page, 
he made a generally fair progress towards man- 
hood; became, by special favour, a subaltern 
officer of Engineers at sixteen, and served in 
garrison at’ Ventimiglia, Lesseillon and Genoa, 
“until, in consequence of using some impru- 
dent expressions, he got into disgrace, which 
he soon found could only end by resigning his 
commission.” Early was contracted the great 
dislike of his life—a dislike of Charles Albert; 
his only hatred, M. de La Rive says, was a 
hatred of Field-Marshal Haynau. Charles 
Albert, in his turn, heartily detested the young 
man, who, thenceforward, having little love of 
books, no inclination to write, no rafk as a 
soldier, and no desire to become a professional 
malecontent, took to agriculture, at twenty-two, 
and speculated in rice-grounds :— 

“Nowhere did Cavour feel so thoroughly at 
home as at Léri. At a later period of his life it 
was there, when disheartened or fatigued with 











business, he retired to forget his political anxieties ; 
and the moment he had a short holiday it was to 
Léri that he hurried off. And yet the country is 
very ugly, very flat, with no shade to break its 
monotony, with no river to. give life to a scene 
inanimate by nature ; nothing but rice-fields and 
meadows, the unhealthy verdure of which contrasts 
with the whiteness of the long clayey roads, striking 
off in straight lines till they are lost to sight. 
Then, at a great distance one from the other, are 
to be seen immense farm buildings, or rather 
agglomerations of low constructions made of an 
earthy and yellowish brick, like so many villages 
cowering under a burning sky, and at times poi- 
soned by the fetid exhalations from the neighbour- 
ing marshes.” 


He could expatiate profoundly on asparagus, 
declaring that “an old asparagus field is land 
of the first quality” ; but he wanted to discover 
why, once abandoned, it can never be made 
into an asparagus field again, and was assi- 
duous in chemical experiments to work out 
his agricultural ideas. He carried out his enter- 
prises on a large scale—cleared forests, exported 
hundreds of merino sheep, constructed canals ; 
established packet-boats on Lago Maggiore, 
with steam corn-mills at Turin; formed a rail- 
way company, and founded a bank :— 

“It was in vain, however, to attempt to shut 
the doors of public life, either great or small, in 
Cavour’s face. He made his way by degrees within 
the circle, by those narrow by-paths which an 
active man discovers without even looking for 
them, and which he widens for himself without 
being aware of it. The secret attacks which the 
Government made on him in the Agricultural 
Committee, only brought him into greater notice ; 
and bringing him into notice was raising him. The 
Agricultural Society, whether they came forward 
in his defence or not, were in the habit of reckoning 
upon him, and the class of which the Society was 
principally composed soon regarded him as the 
representative of their interests. Whilst, through 
the Agricultural Society, he was gaining a footing 
in public opinion, then so silent, but destined 
soon to become so eloquent, he brought together 
at Turin, and consequently around himself, in an 
association of a totally different kind, several 
members of the Piedmontese aristocracy. The 
club which, on the model of the clubs of London 
and Paris, and under the innocent and assumed 
name of the Whist Club, he founded with Count 
Pralormo, the Marquis Alfieri, and some others, 
became not only a social circle, but a focus of 
politics.” 

M. de La Rive suggests a parallel between 
Cavour and Charles James Fox,—a parallel 
very difficult, if not impossible, to sustain, 
Indeed, M. de La Rive himself immediately 
afterwards compares the great Italian minister 
with Pitt. Cavour himself, we believe, saw his 
own image, partially at least, in Sir Robert 
Peel. Respecting the prodigality with which 
he has been charged, it is admitted that he 
reduced his patrimony: the following confesses 
rather than excuses it :— 

“ During my journey with him, I remember that 
he never gave the postilion less than a napoleon ; 
and more than one beggar, sitting by the roadside, 
picked up from the dust, after we had passed by, 
a coin which, until then, was probably unknown 
to him. No tradesman ever heard from him any 
complaint of his charges. He was one of those 
who do not bargain, but pay. At Paris, the master 
of an hotel, where Cavour had spent forty-eight 
hours without once dining there, brought him a 
bill of 1,200 francs. ‘Just imagine,’ he said to 
me, laughing, ‘my secretary positively objected to 
paying it; and I have had great trouble in bringing 
him to reason; he did not understand that it could 
be part of my policy to be robbed without saying 
a word.’” 

Here, assuredly, was ostentation—innocent, 
perhaps, but ostentation nevertheless. Durin 
his “ boisterous” residence in Paris, he “ live 
at a great rate” :— 
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* He was fond of the turf, but I do not believe 
he ever kept race-horses. 
of the turf as if he had never practically been a 
member of it. ‘We shall soon see,’ he wrote in 


| de La Rive draws an interesting picture of his 


At all events, he spoke | official life—his industry,versatility and method. 


| We now come to a few historical anecdotes :— 
“ Asearly as 1854, towards the end of the spring 


1847, ‘if England considers the turf as the best | of the year, just before the Russian war began, 


7” 


school for forming statesmen. 
And this is characteristic :— 


Cavour, being with Count Lisio at the house of 
Madame Alfieri, his niece said to him, ‘ Why don't 


“‘ Having succeeded in advantageously disposing | you send 10,000 men to the Crimea ?’-——‘ Well said?” 


of his fifty shares in some railway company, Cavour | observed Count Lisio. 
wrote to my father, ‘When I have made a couple | 


of millions or so, we will travel together to England, 
where we will hold up our heads like peers of the 
realm.’ Although his pecuniary anticipations were 
not realized, he did not the less make the journey 
to England with my father, in 1843, without, 
however, assuming the manners of lords.” 

His travels did not bring him within the 
first circles of society, especially in England. 
He had friends at London, Paris, Turin, Flo- 
rence, Switzerland and other cities—not includ- 
ing, however, Vienna; and, as M. de La Rive 
adds, enemies on all sides, but remained, as yet, 
only “the obscure citizen of Piedmont.” In 
1847, in conjunction with others, he started the 
Risorgimento, and thence into political life the 
transition was natural; and he became an in- 
dependent member of the Italian Parliament ; 
next, a volunteer in the ranks of the King he 
disliked :— 

“ The first speech in which Cavour’s superiority 
was felt was on the occasion of a loan proposed by 
Count Revel. The discussion to which this loan 
gave rise was of a kind to bring forth some of the 
best oratorical qualities of a man to whom financial 
questions were as familiar as they were little under- 
stood by the rest of the assembly. The facility 
with which Cavour dealt with figures, the varied 
nature of his arguments, the clearness of his lan- 
guage, created a deep sensation, and placed him at 
once in the foremost rank of political speakers.” 

In illustration of his political foresight, an 
incident of his life as a journalist was worth 
recording. On the 16th of November, 1848, 
referring to the events in France, he wrote,— 
“One moment longer, and we shall see, as a 
last result of these revolutionary proceedings, 
Louis Napoleon on the throne of France.” It 
was M. Thiers who, three years later, gained 
credit for uttering the same prophecy. 

Then ensued his introduction to the cabinet 
of Victor Emmanuel, as Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and the Navy :— 

“Tt is said that when his nomination was laid 
before the King in council for his approval and 
signature, Victor Emmanuel observed with a smile, 
‘Iam quite ready to approve; but mark my words, 
he will take every one of your offices into his own 
hands, —a saying, the letter as well as the spirit 
of which was afterwards verified; for there was 
not one government department, with the excep- 
tion of that of Justice, which Cavour was not 
destined to fill.” 

Alluding to Marshal Haynauw’s reception in 
London, Cavour remarked, “The draymen of 
London have given a lesson to Europe.” But 
his own task was now an arduous one. In 1852 
he was sent for by the King, upon the retire- 
ment of M. d’Azeglio, to form a ministry. The 
Roman question was convulsing Italy; Victor 
Emmanuel wanted to conciliate the Church, 
which wanted Balbo. “ Then send for Balbo,” 
said Cavour. Balbo was sent for. The priests 
were in ecstacies. “ But,” wrote Cavour, in a 
private letter quoted by M. de La Rive,— 

“T doubt their joy being of long duration, for 
the irritation against the clergy is greater than 
ever. 
Priestly cunning has led him astray. He is mis- 
taken as to the state of the country. When his 
eyes have been opened by facts, he will send the 
clerical party to the d—1.” 

Immediately afterwards, Balbo failed, Cavour 
Was nominated, and, excepting a short interva 
after the Peace of Villafranca, remained First 
Minister until the moment of his death. M. 





Cavour was startled; a 
smile suddenly lighted up his countenance, and 
| then, with a sigh, he answered, ‘ Ah! if every one 
| had only your courage, what you suggest would 
| have been done already.’ Some months later, in 
| November, when he again met Count Lisio in the 
same drawing-room, and was standing silent and 
thoughtful before the fireplace, his niece said to 
him, ‘ Well, uncle, when do we start for the Cri- 
mea ?’—‘ Who can tell?’ answered Cavour; ‘ Eng- 
land urges me to conclude a treaty with her, which 
would enable our troops to wipe out the disgrace of 
Novara. But what would you have me do? The 
whole of my Cabinet is against it. Ratazzi himself, 
and even my excellent friend Lamarmora, talk of 
resigning. However, the King is with me, and 
we two shall carry the day.’” 

Here is another, not flattering, which bears 
on the diplomatic discussions of 1858 :— 

‘“** Have you remarked,’ he wrote, ‘the atrocious 
trick which Lord Palmerston has tried to play us? 
He has endeavoured to gain popularity at our 
expense, and to turn the affair of the port of Villa- 
franca to account, in the same way as his friends, 
last winter, endeavoured to take advantage of Lord 
Ellenborough’s ‘famous despatch.’” 

He was at that time half afraid of England, 
though not so alarmed as the Italian people, 
who fully believed that our Government would 
take part with Austria :— 

“Tn March, 1859, I happened to be at Genoa 
with a friend, and we were looking upon the port 
crowded with vessels bearing the Sardinian flag. 
‘They have not much to do,’ observed a boatman 
who was rowing us about the harbour. —‘ Why not,’ 
I replied, ‘ what do you say to the war? If France 
is with you, are you going to be afraid of Austria 
at sea?’—‘ Austria? Certainly not; but England.’ 
—‘And do you suppose that England is going to 
war with you ?’—‘I can’t say,’ retorted the sailor, 
‘ but I know this, that you will not persuade a single 
owner of a vessel to freight his ship for Liverpool ; 
he might send it to Marseilles, perhaps. Look 
there,’ continued he, pointing to a British frigate 
which was dancing up and down at the mouth of 
the harbour, ‘ there is one waiting now.’” 

We must allow M. de La Rive to gossip over 
two or three additional reminiscences :— 

**Tt was about the same period that the valet 
whom I have just mentioned went one morning into 
the room where Cavour was at work, to say that 
there was a man below who asked to see the Count. 
‘What is his name?’—‘ He would not give it. He 
has a large stick, and a broad-brimmed hat; but 
he will have it that Monsieur le Comte expects 
him.’—‘ Ah!’ replied Cavour, rising from his chair, 
‘let him come in...... ’ That man was Garibaldi, 
just arrived from Caprera. Cavour had always 
entertained a good opinion of Garibaldi.” 

This belongs to an earlier period :— 

‘One day, when my father expected the Duc de 
Broglie to dinner, on going into his room to dress, 
Cavour found his orders and crosses displayed on 
his dressing-table. ‘What does all this mean?’ he 
said to his servant. The servant observed that in 
the presence of so considerable a personage as the 
Duc de Broglie, a grand cordon was indispensable, 
or at least a medal, added he. ‘Beso kind as to 








| carry all that away,’ said M. de Cavour; but on the 


I am convinced of the King’s good faith. | 


servant persisting, ‘Well,’ added he, ‘TI will consent 
to what you wish, but on one condition, and that is 
that the Due de Broglie himself wears at least one 
order: his rank is high enough, you must admit, 
and i can do like him without bringing you into 
disgrace!’ The servant acquiesced, and hurried at 
once down stairs into the hall to wait for the 
approach of the Duke and ascertain how he was 
decorated. A few minutes afterwards he came 





j slowly up again, quite out of countenance, and volume. 





complaining that his master had laid a trap for 
him.” 

The Countess Alfieri’s touching narrative of 
his illness and death is appended. Among hig 
dying words were these :— 

“Garibaldi is an honest man; I wish him no 
evil. His desire is to go to Rome and to Venice, 
and so is mine; no one is in a greater hurry than 
weare. As for Istria and the Tyrol, that is an. 
other thing. That must be for another generation, 
We have done quite enough for our generation, we 
have made Italy—s?, /’ Jtalia ela cosa va. That 
Germanic confederation is an anomaly; it will be 
dissolved, and a Germanic union will be established, 
but the house of Hapsburg will neverchange. What 
will the Prussians do? They are so slow in making 
up their minds. It will take them fifty years to do 
what we have done in three. Whilst this craving 
after unity is taking possession of Europe, there ig 
America thinking of separation! Can any of you 
in the least understand those intestine quarrels in 
the United States? As for myself, in my youth I 
was a passionate admirer of the Americans, but I 
am cured of iny illusions; and I confess that what 
is going on on the other side of the Atlantic is to 
me a perfect enigma.” 

Mr. Romilly has translated, clearly and 
gracefully, these pleasing contributions to the 
biography of Camille Benso de Cavour, of whom 
it was true, in his latest as in his earlier days, 
that, on all sides, he had friends and enemies, 
The friends are devoted; but all the enemies 
are not yet convinced. 





Voleanos: the Character of theiv Phenomena, 
their Share in the Structure and Composition 
of the Surface of the Globe, and their Relation 
to its Internal Forces; with a Descriptive 
Catalogue of all known Volcanos and Vol- 
canic Formations. By G. Poulett Scrope, 
M.P. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Longman & Co.) 

Seven-and-thirty years ago Mr. Scrope pub- 

lished the first edition of this work, and now 

that it has been long out of print, and also nearly 

out of date, he presents what is substantially a 

new book, and may fairly claim notice as such. 

The ample title-page indicates the author's 

object; and although Dr. Daubeny has also 

put forth a similar volume which has been long 
held in esteem by geologists, it may be affirmed 
that Mr. Scrope’s second edition is the best 
volume of reference on the subject. It is 
compendious, well arranged and moderately 
complete; yet those who have minutely ac- 
quainted themselves with particular volcanic 
centres and countries may consider some things 
to be insufficient and some to be lacking, 
Any one, for example, who has studied the 
voleanic phenomena of Iceland will think 
the brief notice of them in these pages very 
meagre. As more than twenty of its fiery 
mountains have been in active eruption within 
the historic period, it should certainly have 
obtained more ample elucidation and descrip- 
tion; both of which might have been readily 
compiled from Henderson, amengst the older 
books, and from the accounts given by very 
recent visitors. Condensed notices of the latter 
have appeared in our own columns, not to dwell 
upon the descriptions of some of our foreign 
correspondents relating to volcanos of other 
countries, and which have appeared at various 
times of late years. We might particularly 
instance the late great eruption of Vesuvius 
as receiving inadequate notice at Mr. Scrope’s 
hands, while a letter in our columns would 
have afiorded him interesting information. 
With such exceptions, we are ready to 
recognize the value of Mr. Scrope’s manual, 
especially for those readers who wish to have 
all they care to read on this subject in one 
Under a different mode of treat- 
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ment, and by a different hand, it might have 
been rendered descriptive and generally attrac- 
tive; but as it comes before us it can only be 
regarded as an intelligible scientific work. So 
much of it is mere condensation of reported 
materials, that the compiler could not lighten 
his lavas, even if he would, by description and 
power of pen. It is dry and hot walking over 
these miles upon miles of black cinders and 

rey ashes. How can we expect flowers where 
there is little or no soil? How can we look for 
smiling fields and gurgling streams where fire 
and smoke have breathed scorchingly over vast 
districts? Sombre and saddening monuments 
of an untameable fierceness are these dread 
yoleanos; they stand as dreadful evidence of 
what Nature can do in her hottest wrath; and 
the silence of Desolation is no prompter of 
poetry or fancy. A geologist may break that 
silence with his hammer, and bruise his shins 
with the blocks of lava; but it would require 
something more than a geologist, or something 
added on to geology, to make an attractive 
volume out of classitied lavas, and a catalogue 
of all known volcanos. A man may make a 
mirror out of obsidian, but it will only give 
back a dark image after all. 

Nevertheless, there are some fine themes for 
description in volcanic effects. There is, for 
instance, the remarkable valley of Thingvalla, 
in Iceland, which is a depression, running for 
four miles, at a depth of about 800 feet, and 
bordered on either side for seven or eight miles, 
beforeit reaches a lake, byagreat chasm, whichis 
perfectly straight, and averages perhaps 100 feet 
inwidth and more than 180 feetin depth. Black, 
precipitous lava-clitfs form the sides, and frown 
on each other with corresponding indentations, 
showing that they were originally torn asunder 
by the vending eruption, or probably by the 
subsidence of the upper crust of a vast lava- 
stream, which flowed from an adjoining moun- 
tain into the Thingvalla lake. In a space 
inclosed by the lava-walls, and affording a 
moated position, assembled the ancient Althing, 
or Court of Judgment and Parliament of the 
island. Something pictorial might fairly be 
made of this fact. The rough, sturdy magnates 
might be described as winding slowly down the 
Almanagia, the name given to the largest of 
the rifts. They journey upon the very floor of 
desolation; they pass through walls of once- 
seething matter; they are naturally and strik- 
ingly admonished of the stern and the terrible ; 
they go to mete out justice, and Nature herself 
seems to have written her laws in herbless rift, 
on forbidding floor and on sharply-parted walls 
of molten rock,—all indicating the hidden 
powers of hollow earth-rents, and intimating 
the vengeance that may burst forth upon unjust 
judges and iniquitous parliaments. This kind 
of by-play, however, would not suit Mr. Scrope 
or any mere geologist; and so we must return 
to the rigidity of basalt and the desolation of 
trachyte. 

In one rare instance an analogy is drawn 
from a common substance, and is of curious 
interest :— 

“There is a considerable analogy, as has been 
already suggested, between the condition of many 
lavas at the time of their emission from a volcanic 
vent, and also while undergoing the subsequent pro- 
cess of cooling and consolidation, with that of the 
syrup of sugar during the later stages of the manu- 
facture of that substance. In both cases the matter 
is not a homogeneous molecular liquid, such as any 
melted or completely fused substance, but (accord- 
ing to my view of the nature of lava) a ‘magma’ or 
compound of crystalline or granular particles to 
which a certain mobility is given by an interstitial 
fluid, which is in both cases heated water or steam ; 
and in both cases consolidation is effected through 
the evaporation and escape of this aqueous vehicle, 





by which the particles are brought together in a 
manner favourable to their cohesive aggregation in 
a rigid and more or less crystalline mass. It is 
worthy of remark, that almost every variety of 
texture observable in different lava-rocks has its 
counterpart in some of the various modifications in 
which sugar is produced for the market by very 
slight variations in the process of manufacture. 
The extremely viscous, ropy, filamentous, and 
vitreous lavas have their analogues in barley-sugar 
and other kinds obtained by melting ; the ribboned 
lavas, in brandy-balls or coloured stick-sugars. 
There are compact sorts of both rock-sugar and 
lava-rock in which only the finest granular or scaly 
texture is perceivable ; while the highly crystalline 
and sparkling grain of loaf-sugar strongly resembles 
that of the porous and very crystalline lavas, 
whether augitic or felspathic. Finally, sugar-candy 
may be compared to the granitoidal and porphyritic 
trachytes composed of large and perfect crystals of 
felspar, augite, hornblende, mica, or quartz. The 
parallel here instituted is not a merely fanciful one. 
However homely the illustration, it may throw a 
light, I believe, upon the origin of the various dis- 
tinctive textures of lava-rocks, and suggests how 
small a difference in the circumstances affecting 
them, of temperature, motion, or exposure to the 
atmosphere, may have given rise to these varieties 
in the same elementary matter.” 


A curious voleanic phenomenon is thesummer 
ice-grotto of the Upper Eifel,—which, together 
with the explanation, is worth quotation :— 

“The village of Roth is built on a current of 
basalt derived from the cone which rises above it, 
and which has also emitted a considerable mass of 
lava towards the north and west. A small cavern, 
the mouth of a deep fissure in one of these lava- 
currents, half-way up the side of the cone, is noted 
fer exhibiting a phenomenon met with frequently 
amongst volcanic formations. The floor of this 
grotto was paved with a thick crust of ice when I 
visited it, at noon, on a very hot day at the end of 
August. During the summer, the peasants of the 
neighbourhood say it is always to be found there, 
while in the winter there is none, but, on the con- 
trary, that the shepherds creep into the cavern for 
warmth. The cave is probably the mouth of one 
of those arched galleries which are so often found 
under currents of lava in Iceland, Bourbon, and 
elsewhere. If the other extremity of the gallery 
communicates with the open air at a much lower 
level, for instance at the foot of the cone, or where 
the lava-stream terminates in the plain below, a 
current of air must be continually driven through 
this passage from the lower to the upper extremity. 
In its passage it would be thoroughly dried, from 
the absorbent nature of the rock (which is perhaps 
partly owing to the sulphuric or muriatic acids it 
contains); and the evaporating effect of this current 
on the wet floor of the grotto from which it issues, 
moistened by some superficial rill, will be sufficient 
to coat it with ice in summer,—since the more 
rarefied by heat the external air, the more rapid 
will be the current of cool dry air, and, consequently, 
the evaporation. In winter, a similar draught of 
air, though less rapid, will be produced, and taking 
the temperature of the rocks through which it 
passes (which, from the depth of the gallery, will 
be about the mean annual temperature of that 
climate), must appear warm, compared with the 
external air, to the shepherds who seek a shelter at 
the mouth of the fissure.” 

The interest of this subject extends beyond 
our own globe, and even to the moon, which, 
when viewed through a powerful telescope, 
silently indicates her own tale of fiery erup- 
tions and fierce voleanic activities. Most of its 
craters are strikingly uniform; they are so 
numerous that they occupy by far the larger 
portion of the moon’s visible surface. Sir John 
Herschel informs us that “ they offer, in short, 
in its highest perfection, the true volcanic cha- 
racter, as it may be seen in the crater of Vesu- 
vius, or in a map of the volcanic district of the 
Campi Phlegri or of the Puy de Dome ; and 
in some of the prineipal ones marks of volcanic 
stratification, arising from successive deposits of 





ejected matter, may be clearly traced with power- 
ful telescopes.” Mr. Scrope adds :— “From 
some of the loftiest and largest mountains of 
the moon there stretch outwardly on all sides 
numerous radiating lines, reflecting « brilliant 
light, and therefore clevated like causeways 
above the intervening shadowy hollows. They 
are probably either lava-streams that have 
flowed to great distances from the central 
eruptive heights, or dykes protruded upwards 
in vertical ridges from radiating fissures.” Pro- 
bably, too, the lunar voleanos have been quiet 
for centuries, for astronomers have observed no 
change in those mountains. The moon, indeed, 
presents the appearance of “a burnt-out globe, 
once imbued with volcanic life and an intense 
outward activity, probably with seas and an 
atmosphere, now dried up and extinct,—at 
least, as respects the hemisphere which alone 
we are able to contemplate, and which by an 
excentricity in its centre of gravity seems fas- 
tened irrevocably towards us by the powerful 
attraction of our larger and denser planet.” 

Strange that the moon, of whose brilliance 
poets so sweetly and so constantly sing, and 
whose light is the charm and solace of our 
nights, should in reality be a burnt-out globe, 
a world whose ineffectual fires have wholly 
paled! 

A third edition of this work will, we hope, 
appear long before a second seven-and-thirty 
years shall have elapsed. Indeed, a few years 
may add much to our knowledge of volcanic 
phenoniena, and to the register of the number of 
volcanos. If the world does not speedily come 
to an end by a number of simultaneous and 
severe voleanic eruptions, which it must do if 
some pulpit prophets are to prove true, we 
may fairly expect to learn many useful facts 
explanatory of the formation and action of vol- 
canos. Even if the world should end in the 
way the said prophets predict, we may console 
ourselves with the thought that though it will 
then be, like the moon, a burnt-up globe, 
nevertheless, like that fine orb, it may shine 
brilliantly to other worlds. Perhaps when it is 
a huge cinder, and we, probably, mere ashes 
upon its surface, other beings on other globes 
will be scrutinizing our old craters and ridges, 
and imagining and conjecturing respecting the 
extinct races of creatures who once comfortably 
lived upon its cool surface, and built cities and 
raised monuments, the fame whereof has some- 
how gone out amongst all inhabited lands! 








Chief Points in the Laws of War and Neutrality, 
Search and Blockade; with the Changes of 
1856, and those now proposed. By John 
Fraser Macqueen, Esq., Q.C. (Chambers.) 

By far the larger number of questions which 
arise concerning the laws of war relate to mari- 
time war. Our great Duke of Wellington 
happily proved that in an enemy’s country the 
interest of the invading army and the exercise 
of forbearance and mercy go hand in hand. 
The commissariat must be supplied from the 
surrounding country, and this supply must in 
great measure depend upon the state of feeling 
which exists between the army and the people. 
These considerations do not apply to belligerents 
at sea; and perhaps there is no subject which 
presents more difficulties than the consideration 
of what is the true interest of England, as the 
greatest maritime nation of the world, with 
respect to the rules by which she shall be bound 
in the prosecution of naval warfare. 

With respect to the belligerents themselves, 
the great principle of the law of nations is, and, 
we think, must be, that when war is declared the 
governments are identified with their people, 
so that you cannot be at war with the one and 
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at peace with the other. <A political war and a 
commercial peace is an impossibility, and if it 
were possible it would not be expedient. The 
burdens which war imposes are the great check 
upon wanton and unjust wars. <A certain class 
in every country has an interest in the main- 
tenance of a state of war, and we could not 
afford to lose the strong countervailing influence 
in favour of peace which is supplied by the 
injury to the commerce of the belligerent state, 
or wars might be endless. But the most diffi- 
cult and delicate questions arise as to the 
position ofneutrals. It is hard that they should 
suffer because their neighbours fall out—that 
Manchester should starve for the sins of New 
York and Charleston. Again, the annoyance 
and insults offered to neutrals in exercise of 
the right of search has a direct tendency to 
force those neutrals into war: a danger which 
has in our own case been so recently illustrated 
and so honourably avoided. 

The Paris solemn Declaration of 1856, to- 
gether with the civil war in the United States 
of America, have directed special attention to 
matters of this nature, and also to the changes 
which have been effected, and which are talked 
of in the laws which are the subject of this little 
volume. The author has contented himself 
with stating the chief points in these laws, put- 
ting forward here and there a suggestion, and 
leaving the decision to the reader’s judgment. 
A passage or two from this little work may show 
the way in which the author has treated his sub- 
ject, and the interesting nature of the matter 
discussed. 

Mr. Macqueen thus states the nature of the 
contest that will call into operation the laws of 
war and neutrality :— 

“ The war must be what is called in the language 
of international law a regular war. It must be 
between two separate states, by the sovereign 
authority of each; or it may be between one 
portion of a state and another portion of the same 
state. Suppose a rebellion, or a clamour for 
secession. Let us take rebellion first. It involves 
a civil war. Of this nature was the revolt of the 
Low Countries against Spain, three centuries ago. 
No one disputed that the most cruel of all contests 
which then ensued between sovereign and subject 
was orthodox, so far as neutrals were concerned, 
however much it violated the municipal code. It 
was not for the world at large to await the re- 
cognition of the tyrannical Philip. Then, as to 
secession. The attempt may be illegal. The actors 
may be traitors. But at a necessary period the 
law of nations will step in to define and to fix the 
rights and duties of the belligerents relatively to 
neutrals. At all events, we must hold that, ever 
since the date of Queen Victoria’s proclamation, 
the unhappy civil war now raging in America has 
been regular. The Federal Government itself, 
both by conduct and by direct appeal, has invoked 
the law of nations, which, where it properly applies, 
must be accepted by all; but it does not follow 
that the municipal relations are displaced as 
between the belligerents. The Southern insurgents 
may be rebels, and may continue rebels, till their 
rebellion has succeeded or has been suppressed.” 

The author sets forth the amendments in the 
maritime law in time of war which were agreed 
upon by the Plenipotentiaries at Paris in 1856, 
and also the important recommendation, since 
made bya Committee of the House of Commons, 
that all property not contraband of war should 
be exempt from capture at sea; and in asupple- 
mental chapter he shows the present state of 
opinion in the House of Commons on the pro- 
posed changes, as enunciated by the members 
who took part in the discussion of Mr. Horsfal!’s 
motion in March last. His remarks upon all 
these matters are suggestive, but he abstains 
from expressing his own opinion. We re- 
commend this little book, as containing, in the 
smallest compass and in the plainest language, 





a comprehensive view of a subject which is now 


of the greatest interest to all Englishmen. 





History of the Names of Men, Nations, and 
Places, in their Connection with the Progress of 
Civilization. From the French of ‘ Eusebius 
Salverte.” Translated by the Rev. L. H. Mor- 
dacque, M.A. Oxon. Vol. I. (J. R. Smith.) 

Ha tr the old prologues used to commence with 

that hackneyed phrase, “The Bard to-night,” 

and half the bad sonneteers of the last century 
began their rhymes to the moon with “ Silver 

Orb,” “ Luna, chaste Queen,” or some similar 

shibboleth, which became the ensign of a writer’s 

weakness. So, preface-compilers, who have as 
little real story to tell as the knife-grinder in 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin,’ open their record of sterility 
with some self-evident platitude, such as 

“ Nothing is without importance in man when 

we view him as a social being.” On finding M. 

Salverte thus introducing his essay on names, 

we began to suspect that he was about to 

“make a book,” when he might have been 

better employed in smoking a pipe. 

There is no necessity for writing a treatise 
to prove anything that is self-demonstrative. 
It is manifest that every name once had a 
meaning, however unintelligible the name 
may seem now. The American Indians who 
adopted Edmund Kean as a brother, gave him 
a musically-melancholy name, of significance 
to them, but of none to us. The Imaum of 
Muscat could make nothing of Signor Vincenzo, 
his physician; but when the latter remarked 
that it meant victorious, “Then let us call you 
so in proper language,” said the Imaum, and 
the doctor was henceforth known as Sheikh 
Mansour. 

Conceits connected with names are numerous 
enough. St. Marcow is a corruption of St. 


. Marceau, and because cow is French for “ neck,” 


people used to, and, we believe, still do pray 
to that saint to cure or prevent diseases in 
or damage to the neck. In the old guillotine 
days this saint had a weary time of it. 
Numerous are the instances of such conceits, 
and sometimes they took an unlucky turn, as 
when Manuel Comnenus suspected his son-in- 
law, Alexis, of treason, for the reason that his 
name began with the first letter in the alphabet, 
and he would consequently be likely to aspire 
to be accounted A 1 in the state! 

As there was a sacred name for the city of 
Rome, which no one could pronounce without 
being guilty of impiety, but which our readers 
may utter without incurring any penalty—the 
sacred name was VALENTIA,—so even now are 
there individuals whose names are not to be 
uttered at all, or, at least, not by your low-bred 
people. In Siam, it is only a Mandarin of the 
first rank who dares utter the King’s name; and 
that of the Emperor-priest of Japan, though 
known to his own court attendants, is never 
publicly announced till after his death. On 
the other hand, there exist whole “peoples” 
who possess no distinctive name until one is 
given them by foreigners who come among 
them. This, at least, was the case when that 
fine old navigator, Dampier, visited the lively 
Mosquitos. This sounds “ savage” and “ bar- 
barous”; but the early Christians were not 
much more enlightened when they had to give 
a name toa newly-born child, on which occa- 
sions a number of candles were lit, with a 
saint’s name given to each, and that name was 
bestowed on the child which belonged to the 
candle that burned longest. 

M. Salverte notices that in some parts of 
Europe the wife’s name became the surname 
of the husband. This custom still prevails in 
some provinces of M. Salverte’s own native 








country. For instance, a M. Frédéric Har- 
rewyn marries Mdlle. Bel, and they become, 
not, as with us, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Har- 
rewyn, but Harrewyn-Bel. The gentleman’s 
sister marries, we will say, a M. St.-Gest, who 
thenceforth becomes St.-Gest-Harrewyn. But 
this is only for distinction, the gentleman 
always being addressed by his own family 
name. Thus, Ledru-Rollin is properly M. 
Ledru, and not M. Rollin; and we all know 
that Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is not named 
Bartholdy, but Mendelssohn. 

Further, we remember no case in France 
where a surname can be conferred on a child 
at its christening. It is lawful to give him or 
her as many names of male and female saints, 
indiscriminately, as may seem good to the 
gossips, but no surnames to serve as Christian 
names. With us Mrs. Brown may christen 
her son after his godfathers, and he will be 
registered as Jones Robertson Brown. In 
France, the priest would accept “ John Robert,” 
but he would utterly ignore Jones Robertson, 
as heathenish! 

Our readers, of course, remember how 


felt the magnificent Son of Acbar, 

When from power and pomp and the trophies of war, 
He flew to the Valley, forgetting them all, 

With the Light of the Harem, the young Nourmahal. 


—According to the poet, he felt and said that 
If Woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Think, think what a Heav’n she must make of Cashmere! 

Speaking of heathen names reminded us of 
what M. Salverte says with respect to that 
fairest of the heroines in that poem for all 
spring-time, ‘Lalla Rookh.” Everybody, in his 
happy turn, has been in love with that lady of 
the peerless enchantments; perhaps they will 
be taken a little a-back when they hear that 
before the lord of the East gave her the name 
of Nourmahal, Light of the Harem, or, in the 
later excess of his love, Nourdjihan, Light of 
the World, she was known to her family and 
friends as Mher-ul-Nica, or, in equivalent 
Saxon, the “Strapping Wench,” and that this 
“tallest of women,” of whom it is said her lover, 
Djihanguyr, 

—— preferred in his heart the least ringlet that curl’d 

Down her exquisite neck to the throne of the world, 


only became the light of his harem by the pro- 
cess of cutting the throat of her first husband. 
If this annotation, to be made in all copies of 
the poem, do not wring all charm out of the 
names by which the poet’s lady is known to 
fame, then fiction again will prove stronger 
than fact. 

Probably, the name of Mher-ul-Niga was 
given to the lusty baby who promised to exceed 
any of her sex in stature as she grew up, and 
the bearer may not, after all, have been as 
loftily necked as a giraffe. We suppose it was 
hoped that Keturah would be, rather than that 
she was, the diffuser of aromatic odours ; and we 
believe that Japanese girls, all of whose names 
are taken from flowers, do not invariably jus- 
tify the selection of the name they bear. 

The author notices certain Roman families, 
the male members of which bore the same 
prename. Similar instances, again, may be 
taken from the author’s own country. When De 
Cossé, Duke de Brissac, was asked by the secre- 
tary of the revolutionary tribunal as to his bap- 
tismal name, his reply was “I am a De Cosse; 
my name is therefore Timoleon!” This brave 
fellow was one of the idlest aristocrats in France, 
when idleness was an aristocratic fashion; 
but he had a daily sense of the propriety of 
being employed, and he found a pursuit accord- 
ingly. “De Cossé,” he used to say, on opening 
his eyes of a morning, “ God has created thee a 
gentleman, and the king has made thee a duke; 
but it is proper that thou shouldest do some- 
thing, in thy turn ;—thou shalt shave thyself!” 
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There are no cases in England, as far as we 
know, where the same Christian name is given, 
with others, to every member of the family. 
We are only aware of one exceptional case, in 
these islands, in the family of the Earl of 
Mountnorris, all whose sons and daughters 
pear the name of Arthur, among other baptis- 
mal appellations. Families have often adopted 
fictitious or “made-up” names. Rose d’ Amour 
is one of these, but it is borne by a lady of the 
family we have just named, in conjunction with 
that of Arthur. Dea, again, was the Christian 
name of the wife of the Doge Morosini. M. 
Salverte remarks, that Wolcott assumed the 
name of Peter Pindar, and adds “this slight 
affectation has only been looked upon as an 
intentional joke. While doing justice to the 
talents of the Poet-Laureate, the English did 
not proclaim him to be the heir of the Theban 
lyric poet ; they would rather have looked upon 
him as a formidable disciple of Archilochus and 
Hipponax.” This amusing blunder of describing 
the great lampooner of George the Third as his 
Poet-Laureate is left uncorrected by the English 
translator! As to comparing Peter Pindar to 
Archilochus and Hipponax, we can only say 
that he never invented a new measure, that 
his style was neither beautiful nor vigorous, 
and that his satires never drove a Lycambes, a 
Buphalus, or an Anthermus to hang himself in 
despair. 

As a sample of the style in which this 
book is composed, we make an extract from a 
chapter, in which is thus given the history of 
a word, “ Imperator” :— 

“Tt was given to a general by the soldiers who 
had served under him, after any signal victory, and 
the voice of the people usually ratified the acclama- 
tions of the army. The title of Imperator was given 
up when the insignia of office were laid down; on 
the completion of the customary five years, the chief 
of the senate was re-elected by the censors ; a limited 
tenure added to the value of the title. When Octa- 
vius had made his way to the throne, he realized 
how necessary it was that he should reign under a 
title which should be inoffensive to the partizans of 
the republic. That of ‘ chief of the senate’ seemed 
to be the limit of his ambition. He obtained it, 
and moreover kept it to the end of his life. Whom 
would they have dared to place before him in the 
senate? By that title, therefore, untainted as it 
was then by any reminiscences of tyranny or pro- 
scriptions, and not by the titles of either dictator or 
king, did he establish the sovereign power. His suc- 
cessor would naturally wish to follow his example ; 
Tiberius was accordingly called chief of the senate, 
after the ancient custom, and used to remind his 
subjects that he was only the chief or first amongst 
the citizens. The title ‘ chief of the senate’ simply 
reminded them of the majesty of the law ; it became 
necessary, in military affairs, to adopt a title which 
should remind them of the influence and power of 
the army. An obsequious senate had conferred the 
title of ‘Imperator’ on Julius Cesar for his own 
life, and had further given it by anticipation to the 
sons and grandsons who might be born of that 
usurper’s family. An equally obsequious senate 
offered a similar decree to Octavius, but that cau- 
tious tyrant never claimed its enforcement. As 
chief magistrate, he was always proclaimed Impe- 
rator whenever a great victory was gained by his 
lieutenants, so that he was by no means anxious 
that the same law should secure the title to his 
children. Tiberius and Drusus owed their titles 
to his generosity. As to the other generals, he 
depended upon their servile natures for their not 
daring to assume the titles without his permission, 
or even for their following the example of Agrippa, 
and, by constant refusals, forcing the troops to dis- 
continue the practice of awarding them an honour 
which for the future was to be reserved for the 
sovereign only. His expectations were not deceived, 
for in the eighth year of his successor’s reign the 
reform was successfully established. When Junius 
Blesus had conquered Tacfarinas, he received the 
title of Imperator with the consent of Tiberius; he 





was the last general who had the honour conferred 
upon him.” 

The people, who regarded deeds rather than 
titles, deserve a notice, however brief; and here 
is something to the point :— 

“The patricians in Lucca allowed no such titles 
amongst themselves as marquis, count, or baron, 
which were so common in some of the rest of the 
Italian states. In a somewhat similar way the 
patricians of Venice assumed no titles. Here, 
however, we must except the title of knight, which 
entailed the right of wearing the golden stole. A 
noble used to wear it when he had received it from 
a sovereign at whose court he had resided as ambas- 
sader. The theory of the matter was this, that it 
was a compensation for the ribbon of the order of 
that sovereign, which he was not allowed either to 
solicit or to accept if offered. And, moreover, I 
see in it a concession made to the pride of foreign 
courts rather than to the vanity of the adminis- 
trators of the republic. Down to the time of the 
last century, Polish nobles only added titles to their 
names when they were travelling out of their own 
country. To have assumed the title of count would 
have been considered as a degradation even among 
the most remotely allied members of the princely 
houses of Germany, or amongst the poorest o 
them. ‘M. de Schwerin, .... who had not been 
forgiven by the other members of the Schwerin 
family for having assumed the title of Count, being 
a prisoner of war in Vienna. ... Their opinion 
was, that their name alone was worth all the 
titles in the world.’ In Bohemia the barons were 
so jealous of their title, that when a duke from 
another country wished to be naturalized, he was 
obliged to give up his own title, and to adopt that 
of baron. Only twenty years ago there were noble 
families in Catalonia who had always refused to 
bear titles. Even in France, the older barons were 
not equally desirous of obtaining the honorary dis- 
tinctions which were distributed by the sovereign 
at his pleasure. In many of their hearts the 
proud motto of the De Couci family was 
engraved— 

Je ne suis roy, ny prince aussi, 
Je suis le sire de Couci. 


Iam no king, nor yet a prince, 
I am the head of Couci’s house. 


The name of Sirerie, which was long retained by 
the owners of fiefs of the first order, proves their 
proud indifference with regard to any higher titles, 
which they might so easily have obtained. A 
feeling of indisputable superiority was the reason 
why the eldest brother of the king of France bore 
the simple name of Monsieur.” 

When M. Salverte has published his second 
volume, we shall be better able to comprehend 
his object than at present. What is now con- 
fused may then appear clear and intelligible. 
Meanwhile, we can state that he has produced, 
thus far, a work which evinces great research 
and industry, which is rich in anecdotical and 
illustrative matter, and which proves, in many 
cases, that when the world was awed, or other- 
wise moved, it was by the man and not by his 
name, save as it represented the man. The 
youthful Czesar living among the courtezans 
and rufflers of the Suburra was of small 
account except to the wiser folk, who shook 
their heads at his doings; but the same Cesar, 
grown older, and clothed with power, was a 
name, because he was a man whereat no head 
dared shake whose owner desired to keep it on 
his shoulders. 





The History of the Reign of Terror, 1792-1794 
—[Histowre de la Terreur, 1792-1794, d’apres 
les Documents Authentiques et les Pitces In- 
édites, par M. Mortimer Ternaux. Tomes I. 
and II}. (Paris, Lévy; London, Nutt.) 

THEY who remember the antecedents of M. 

Ternaux, concluded that he would prove an 

apologist for the sins and failings of the Royal- 

ists. This introductory volume will undeceive 
them. His view of French society, previous 
to the “deluge,” might have been rendered 





by the most advanced of the members of the 
Mountain. He describes the parliaments, 
clergy and nobility of the eighteenth century 
as savagely antagonistic to each other, and at 
last fighting among masses of ruins of which 
they alone were the authors. When the men who 
sent Marie-Antoinette to the scaffold slandered 
her reputation, they only flung at her mud 
which had been left them by noble courtiers, 
who had been the first to assail her with 
shameful epithets, though the moment before 
they had kissed her fair hand in homage, or 
knelt in her “gracious presence” to pray for 
favour. The French nobility, in short, destroyed 
Royalty, murdered the Queen, and slew them- 
selves with their own hands. On this point, 
M. Ternaux has no reserve. If their acts were 
not purposely directed that way, they tended 
to no other end; and the great responsibility 
rests where this liberal but moderate writer has 
placed it. 

He is no less impartial in his treatment of 
Louis the Sixteenth—a ponderous, gilded 
weathercock at the summit of the temple of 


f | monarchy, offering no harm to any one, per- 


fectly resigned to a condition of tranquillity, 
but just as ready to turn any way, according 
to the wind for the moment prevailing. To the 
Constituent Assembly the author assigns the 
merit of having, for a moment, saved France ;— 
an Assembly, of which the Royalist minority sat 
and ridiculed every effort made by the majority 
to convert the old absolutism of the govern- 
ment into a sound constitutional monarchy. 
The Royalists disdained to see the King and 
kingdom rescued by such means, and, adopting 
others, royalty was daily rendered more vile 
by the very methods adopted by Royalists to 
disenthral the monarch. Around him were 
men who felt disdain for the people; and some 
courtiers, who affected to feel it, were the regular 
betrayers of what occurred in the royal apart- 
ments to the revolutionary committees, who 
used the information for the overthrow of the 
monarchy. 

At this time, Republicanism, however, was 
not so far advanced but that Danton could yet 
write his name, with safety, in the aristocratic 
form of D’Anton; and yet, such uncertainty 
already prevailed that each party looked to 
the war, threatening on the frontiers, as the 
means by which each was to find the realiza- 
tion of its dearest hopes. It was a time when 
men appeared on the stage in strange charac- 
ters,—like the constitutional priest, Bernard, 
who introduced his wife and children to the 
National Assembly, and who, in 1793, rode to 
the guillotine, under the distinctive number 
“2.645.” There was Alexandre Beauharnais, 
a simple member of the Assembly, whose 
grandson was to wear the Imperial purple, 
sixty years later, by virtue of the ninth consti- 
tution sworn to in France, after that which 
Alexandre and the Assembly were then in 
course of manufacturing. It is at once startling 
and amusing to see how M. Ternaux deals with 
old reputations. To Dumouriez he allows a 
quick perception of the condition of a 
and military ability ; but in other respects the 
would-be Monk of his day is a poor scoundrel, 
a shabby ex-agent in the secret business of 
Louis the Fifteenth, a worn-out libertine,—but 
yet, a man “who had the immortal glory of 
saving his country from foreign invasion.” The 
philosophic Roland, too, comes upon us, with 
all his qualities of mind and disposition, in a 
strange guise—that of a proud, captious man, 
vain of his virtue and destitute of courage. 
As for Pétion, he looks like a mountebank ; of 
which character he partook, when striving to 
please a crowd who hissed his performance ; 
and Lafayette looks rash, acts thoughtlessly, 
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has as much of the player in him as Collot 
@Herbeis, and yet with a courageous spirit 
that might have saved the monarchy, had the 
monarch but dared to trust that well-meaning 
Lovelace of the hour. Collot d’Herbois was 
the most implacable of the anti-monarchical 
spirits that stepped from before the footlights 
to pull a monarch from his throne; yet, M. 
Ternawx quotes the dedication Collot made of 
a book he had written, in which the author 
“prostrated himself as a slave at the feet of 
Monstevr, Brother of the King.” There is a 

rallel to this in Santerre, the once Royalist 

rewer, who ordered the drums to beat at the 
execution of the King, and who subsequently, 
eompelled by misery, “licked the boots” of 
Bonaparte, m order to obtain a poor an- 
nuity by means of the illustrious hero of 
Marengo. 

For such smaller spirits as this last-named 
actor and brewer, M. Ternaux offers certain 
excuse. He is obliged to name and quote them 
as he does Hébert and his journal, using the 
apology offered by M. Louis Blanc, on a like 
occasion, when compelled to cite some passage 
from “Yignoble Hebert et son journal ordu- 
rier.” It is more amusing to make extracts 
from Anacharsis Clootz, the “Orator of the 
Human Race,” as he styled himself. “I am 
going to be laconic,” said Anacharsis, on one 
occasion, “because the time is come when we 
are bound to speak.” 

When the first popular jv’te took place—that 
of Liberty, in which the people regulated the 
proceedings of the day without the interven- 
tion of the authorities, and in their programme 
indicated a determination to be indifferent to 
all ruling voices—it was remarked that Liberty 
was armed with a club. When the Royalists 
subsequently contrived to get up a féte in 
honour of Simoneau, the magistrate, who had 
died in defence of the law, as laid down by 
the Constituent Assembly, and approved by 
the King, the figure of Law was armed with a 
sword ;—and this gave offence to the opposite 
party. Even M. Michelet allows that at the 
first féte the enfranchised people were a little 
too lively, and the “fraternity” displayed 
towards the sisters present was far more tender 
than called for by the occasion. But the time 
was then beginning when no man knew what 
was next to ensue. There was a general 
struggle to preserve Law and Liberty; but 
each party would, for the attainment of that 
end, sanction alone the means they especially 
advocated. In the terrible fray after the 
joyous fétes nearly all the prominent men went 
down in ruin and death, from the King himself 
to Jourdain Coupe-Téte, who, chief of execu- 
tioners one day, was beheaded the next, as a 
thief and a traitor. 

The first great wave of the “deluge” swept 
over the royal family on that terrible 20th of 
June, 1792, when the masses made good two 
points in the fearful game they were playing— 
their power to penetrate into the Assembly of 
the Representatives of the Nation with arms 
im their hands, and the equal power to reach 
and tarry in the private apartments of royalty, 
at the Tuileries. M]. 'Ternaux quotes the gene- 
rous testimony of republican writers, acknow- 
Iedging that the King bore himself with 
admirable courage on that eventful day, and 
the Queen with equal dignity;—the former 
being unmoved by threat or insult, the latter 
calm and gentle under the long agony inflicted 
en her. Neither gave way to their own feelings 
till the people who had come to “visit Mon- 
sieur and Madame Veto” had been persuaded 
to retire, and then, after the pikes levelled at 
the King, and unmanly insults, like those of 
Merlin de Thiouville, flung at the Queen, the 











two fell in each other’s arms, and wept because 
of the past, the present, and the future. 

It is a pleasant thing to see how the gallantry 
of France was stirred at the action of the 
populace on that fatal day. Republican and 
Royalist communities alike addressed the 
Assembly —the former, indignant that amid 
the founding of a Republic there should be 
committed such unworthy acts, so likely to mar 
the work; and the Royalists, indignant that 
the new Constitution was too feeble to protect 
the constitutional King from peril or his Queen 
from outrage. From that day, however, the 
monarchy was in ruins. The visit of the 20th 
of June was only a prelude to the final one of 
the 10th of August. Neither the friends of the 
Constitution nor the less advanced Republi- 
cans could stem the torrent. Neither could 
Lafayette overthrow the Jacobins, nor Dumou- 
riez save the King. The prologue is at an 
end, and the drama of “The Terror” begins. 

In the second volume we have the first, not 
the most terrible, but the longest act of the 
drama, The volume is entirely oceupied with 
the intrigues, the struggles and the explosion, 
all resulting in the transferring of the royal 
family from the Tuileries to the Temple. In the 
details there is not much that is new; but new 
aspects are given to some characters, which 
appear more or less brilliant or repulsive than 
they have been hitherto made by respective 
defenders or assailants. The “people” appear 
less to blame, the “populace” much as they 
were, the leaders on either side not at all so 
heroic as romantic history has partially depicted 
them. Immense strength was given to the 
republican party by the vaunting and atrocious 
proclamation of the invading Coburg. After 
that, farewell peace. Then, the deluge fairly 
set in. The throne was swept down, the King 
was pushed daily nearer to the shadow of the 
guillotine, the Mountain was seen waxing 
hourly more terrible, and Anarchy was, for the 
moment, supreme. On a more effective scene 
this introductory act could not close. They 
who were as gods and goddesses at Versailles 
are languishing in dungeons, and the shoeless 
patriots are rushing gaily to the frontiers. 

Here M. Ternaux leaves his readers for awhile. 
Hitherto all we have perused is but as a pre- 
face to the work that is to come; but it isa 
satisfactory sample of what we may expect, for 
the author, without being a republican, can 
afford to be just to those who profess republican 
principles. Even when the Abbé Grégoire 
takes the oath to the constitution which had 
overthrown the Church, and expresses at the 
same time respect for the Roman Catholic 
Religion, and a desire for its continuance, M. 


Ternaux gives him credit for sincerity, and | 


makes a wide distinction between the Abbé 
and some of his fellow churchmen. “Of his 
sincerity,” says M. Ternaux, “the Abbé Grégoire 
gave splendid proof three years later, when 
he refused, in spite of the murmurs of the Con- 
ventionand the menaces of the Jacobin tribunes, 
to associate himself in the disgraceful saturnalia 
of Gobel and other upholders of the worship of 
the Goddess of Reason.” 

The Appendix to these volumes is extensive 
and interesting. There is a record by Pétion 
himself of the occurrences attending the 
return of the Royal family from Varennes, 
when Pétion and Barnaves attended as Com- 
missioners from the Convention. In general 
details, this record adds little to what is 
already known. In some minute details it 
approaches to the “nasty.” It exhibits the 
King in his usual stclid indifference. The 


Queen is represented as asserting that there 
had been no intention of a flight beyond the 
frontier, but simply a promenade in that 


direction, which the King had a right to make 
if he chose. Her resolution to “display cha- 
racter to the end” is strongly marked ; and 
Pétion, who sat next to Madame Elisabeth, in 
the crowded and dusty carriage, adds, with an 
incredible and impudent audacity, that the 
Princess made gallant advanees to him, by 
which, unfortunately, he could not profit. The 
children slept, talked or wept, —and ther 
notable and brave little governess, Madame de 
Tourzel, boldly interrupted the accusations of 
the Commissioners and the excuses of the Royal 
prisoners, by declaring that, for her part, shé 
had only done her duty ; and were the thing to 
be done all over again, she (stout-hearted little 
woman!) was ready to act her part in it anew. 
It is satisfactory to think that this true woman 
survived the terrible storm in which so many 
around her suffered shipwreck. 





John Rogers: the Compiler of the First Author- 
ized English Bible; the Pioneer of the English 
Reformation, and its First Martyr. Embree 
ing a Genealogical Account of his Family, 
Biographical Sketches of some of his Prineipal 
Descendants, his own Writings, &e. 
Joseph Lemuel Chester. (Longman & Co.) 

In this country, let a man grow rich as mee 
chant, banker, lawyer, physician, soap-boiler, 
tallow-melter or what not, and he will contribute 
to the state the price of armorial bearings, 
He must, of course, have a seal for his letters ;. 
and what would be the use to his wife and 
daughters of a carriage that had neither crest 
nor motto? Indeed, we doubt whether a coach- 
maker could be found in Long Acre who would 
not blush to supply such an article. But here 
the matter ends with us. Armorial bearings, 
crest and motto we must have—the last m 
questionable Latin, and not always rightly spelt; 
and so we go to a cunning man who advertises 
“arms found,” and for a given sum get what 
we want. In general, we trouble curselves no 
further. In the States of America, however, 
it is far otherwise. There every Smith, Brown 
and Jones, not content with having his 
“arms found,” is agitated with an irrepressible 
frenzy to trace his ancestors to the remotest 
period, if not so far back as the Slys, to 
“Richard Conqueror,” still at least to some 
distinguished family or person in the old 
country. And not only so, but they must print 
and circulate books on the subject, the number 
of which during the last few years has become 
formidable. Considering that im the State 
of Massachusetts alone—on the authority of a 
published work—there are at least two thou- 
sand persons, with fortunes ranging from fifty 
thousand to more than a million dollars a-piece, 
each of whom must, of course, have his pedi- 
gree traced and printed, a copy of which is 
duly presented to the British Museum, we 
tremble to think of the space that such works 
will necessarily occupy on the national shelves 
before the end of the century. 

Knowing this rage for pedigree-hunting, we 
nevertheless have been taken a-back by the 
statement in the volume before us, that there 
are some thousands of persons in the New 
England States who firmly believe themselves 
| to be the descendants of John Rogers, the 
| first Martyr of the Reformation under the 
Marian persecution. Surely the name of 
Rogers is not so strange but that some of these 
might have entertained a reasonable misgiving 
as to this identical John Rogers. Among 
_ these thousands was Mr. J. L. Chester, who 
i actually came over to this country for the 
| purpose of investigating his own claim to 
the honour of such a descent. The result 
| has been twofold: first, to convince him, 
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after thorough and minute investigation, that 
for himself such a claim is without founda- 
tion; and secondly, that historical justice had 
not been done to the memory of the illustrious 
martyr, of whom nothing has been hitherto 
known beyond the meagre account given in 
Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monuments,’ Failing thus 
in his original object, but believing that some 
additional facts that he had been fortunate 
enough to discover in the life of Rogers would 
prove acceptable to the public, Mr. Chester 
undertook the present biography; and as it is 
one in the compiling of which the writer has 
taken honest pains, we feel happy to report 
favourably of its execution. 

A few objections, however, we have to make. 
And first, with respect to the title-page itself. 
In this Rogers is styled the Pioneer of the 
English Reformation, as if he were pre-emi- 
nently so, But surely there were brave men 
before him. Not to go sofar back as Wycliffe, 
there were Tyndale, Cranmer, Latimer, Cover- 
dale, and many others, contemporaries of Rogers, 
but known in the character of reformers much 
earlicr than he was. Neither was he the first 
Martyr of the Reformation, for both Anne 
Askew, Dr. Barnes and John Frith, in England, 
and the still more illustrious William Tyndale 
at Vilvorde, not to mention others, passed 
through the fire many years before him, in 
testimony of their adherence to the doctrines 
of the Reformation. Mr. Chester, knowing this, 
should have taken greater pains in the con- 
struction of his title-page, which we would 
amend as follows:—“ One of the Pioneers 
of the Reformation, and its first Martyr under 
the Marian persecution.” Leaving the title-page 
and coming to the preface, we find Mr. Chester 
possessed by the idea that it was all of malice 
prepense in former writers not to have left 
behind them a fuller memorial of Rogers, and 
that they thrust him aside to give prominence to 
men who filled higher official positions, though 
vastly inferior to him in ability, godliness and 
service. Now this is sheer nonsense, as every 
one acquainted with the historians of the 
Reformation must be aware. But in the follow- 
ing sentence we have nonsense coupled with 
vulgarity :—“ Plain John Rogers,” says our 
author, “could be easily elbowed out of the 
works of historians, who would have described 
the length of his nails, and enumerated the 
hairs of his beard, if, as in other cases in his 
times, he had fortunately tumbled into a 
bishopric.” Let us assure Mr. Chester that at 
no time in the history of this country have 
bishops been held in such inordinate reverence 
as he wishes to represent. Wycliffe was no 
bishop, neither was Tyndale, nor Bradford the 
martyr, nor the “judicious” Hooker, nor the 
“pious” George Herbert, nor Dr. Donne, nor 
Robert South, with a host besides of right 
worthy divines, ancient and modern, whom we 
value no whit the less because they never 
exercised episcopal functions. But this is a 
matter that scarcely requires argument; and so 
We pass on, to give a brief sketch of the life of 
Rogers, noticing by the way those additional 
facts with respect to him which Mr. Chester has 
been fortunate enough to discover. 

John Rogers was born about the year 1500, 
probably in the little village or hamlet of 
Deritend, once a suburb of, but now contained 
in the town of Birmingham. Of his ancestry 
we knownothing with certainty, scarcely indeed 
even the names of his father and mother, 
which, however, have been set down with some 
likelihood as John Rogers and Margery 
Wyatt. “The first authentic information con- 
cerning himis, thathe was educatedat Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, in 1525, Lewis also says, 





that he was chosen from thence, during the 
same year, to the Cardinal's College, at Oxford, 
of which he was made a junior canon.” Foxe 
tells us that “he resided long at Cambnidge, 
attentively and diligently engaged in the 
honourable pursuit of learning,” which conflicts 
rather with the statement in Lewis, and then 
mentions that he was “at the length” chosen 
by the Company of Merchant Adventurers to 
be theirchaplain at Antwerp. Of his scholar- 
ship, while at the University, there is no evi- 
dence beyond the statement of Foxe; but as 
Greek was at the time very successfully culti- 
vated at Cambridge, it is highly probable that 
Rogers distinguished himself in that branch of 
learning. Mr. Chester does not allude to this ; 
but, at all events, it must have been for his 
learning that he was sought out by Wolsey for 
his new college at Oxford, although there is no 
proof of his ever having gone there. “ There is 
good reason,” says our author, “for believing 
that before he went to Antwerp, he officiated for 
nearly two years as rector of the Church of 
Holy Trinity, or Trinity the Less, in the City 
of London.” This was between 1532 and 1534, 
and it was towards the end of the latter year, 
in all probability, that he undertook the office 
of chaplain at Antwerp. With respect to his 
religions views up to this time we are left very 
much in the dark. Foxe’s account is as 
follows :—“ It chanced him there to fall in com- 
pany with that worthy martyr of God, William 
Tyndale, and with Myles Coverdale, which, 
both for the hatred they bare to popish idolatry, 
and for the love they bare toward true religion, 
had forsaken their native country. In con- 
ferring with them on the Scriptures, he came 
to great knowledge in the Gospel of God, 
insomuch that he cast off the heavy yoke of 
popery, perceiving it to be impure and filthy 
idolatry, and joined himself with them two in 
that painful and most profitable labour of trans- 
lating the Bible into the English tongue, which 
is entitled ‘The Translation of Thomas Mat- 
thew.” Now there may be truth in this, but 
we know there is also fable, for Coverdale, as 
is proved by the researches of the late Mr. 
Anderson, was never associated with Tyndale 
in his translation of the Scriptures. On, the 
contrary, he laboured diligently here, in Eng- 
land, upon another translation, which he pro- 
duced under the auspices of Cromwell at the 
very time that it is alleged he was assisting 
Tyndale at Antwerp. This translation, it is 
now pretty generally agreed, was printed by 
Froschover at Zurich. It bears the date of 
1535, the same year in which Tyndale was 
arrested and lodged in the castle of Vilvorde ona 
charge ofheresy. Thereisno doubt, however, that 
before this time Rogers had become intimately 
acquainted with Tyndale, and that whatever 
may have been his religious views previously, 
they now became decidedly Protestant. Tyn- 
dale before his arrest had nearly completed the 
translation of the Bible into English, the great 
work of his life. His New Testament had 
already been printed in several editions, and 
was in the hands of thousands of persons in 
England. There had been an edition likewise 
of the Pentateuch and the Book of Jonah. 
Still much must have remained to be done 
both in the way of translation and revision 
with the remainder, and it was fortunate there- 
fore that his manuscripts now came into the 
hands of Rogers, who, from knowing the mind 
of his master upon the subject and from his 
own abilities, was perhaps the best qualified 
of any that could be found to complete the 
task. Rogers also may have found means to 
communicate upon the subject with Tyndale, 
although of this we have no evidence. What 
we do know is that Coverdale’s version soon 





after its appearance was found to be, commer- 
cially speaking, a failure. The Court withheld 
its patronage from it, and among the people 
it met with but little favour. What the reasons 
for this may have been we shall not stop to 
inguire, but hasten to mention that not long 
after Tyndale’s arrest Grafton and Whit- 
church, two enterprising London printers, 
got to know the secret of his manuscripts 
being in existence and available for a new 
translation, and that they forthwith went to 
Antwerp and struck a bargain with the per 
sons interested in them for their speedy pub- 
lication. Grafton, it is said, embarked in it 
the whole of his fortune, amounting to about 
5001., a large sum at that day, and to Rogers 
was entrusted the task of revising and correct- 
ing the whole as it passed through the press. 
This herculean task he completed in the space 
of about two years, and so far as we know with- 
out any assistance. The work was printed in 
folio size, most probably at Antwerp, with the 
following title, ‘The Byble, which is all the 
Holy Scripture: in whych are contayned the 
Olde and Newe Testament, truly and purely 
translated into Englysh, by Thomas Matthew. 
Mpxxxvi1.” In July of the same year copies 
had found their way to England, and on the 
4th of August Cranmer wrote to Cromwell 
commending the translation in glowing terms, 
and asking him to present a copy to the King. 
In the course of his letter he observes that there 
is no chance of the Bishops being able to pro- 
duce a better translation, at least “till.a day 
after Doomsday.” With this request Cromwell 
immediately complied; and not only so, but 
obtained the King’s sanction to have it bought 
and read within this realm. For this service 
Cranmer wrote back to the minister thanking 
him most heartily, and “assuryng your lorde- 
ship for the contentacion of my mynde, you 
haue shewed me more pleasor herin than of 
you hadd giuen me a thowsande pownde.” 
this Bible, which is still the basis of our autho- 
rized version, 1,500 copies were sold within less 
than two years ; and in 1539 another and much 
finer edition of it was printed at Paris, through 
the enterprise of the same publishers. 

In this second edition Rogers had no share, 
the superintendence of it being entrusted to 
Coverdale, probably at the instigation of his 
patron, Cromwell. But by this time Rogers 
had removed from Antwerp to Wittenberg, 
carrying with him to that Protestant town his 
newly-married wife, Adriana de Weyden, alias 
Pratt, an Antwerp lady whom he married in 
1537, soon after the publication of his Bible. 
At Wittenberg he enjoyed the intimacy of 
Luther and Melancthon, became a proficient in 
the German language and took charge of a 
congregation. Of the course of his life while 
resident in this place no traces beyond these 
have been discovered, and we know nothing 
further of him until his return to England after 
the death of the king in 1547. 

“The accession of Edward the Sixth to the 
throne of England, January 28th, 1547, was 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
country, and especially of the Church, and was 
the welcome signal heralding the safety of 
return to many who had absented themselves, 
from religious motives, during the latter part 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth.” At what 
time Rogers returned is not quite clear, but 
on the Ist of August, 1548, he published his 
translation of Melancthon’s ‘Weighing of the 
Interim,’ dating the Preface “at London, 
in Edward Whitechurch’s house,” where he 
appears to have been then residing. On the 
10th of May he was presented to the Rectory 
of St. Margaret Moyses and the Vicarage of 
St. Sepulchre, both in London. In the following 
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year he received further promotion by being 
raised to the Prebendal Stall of St. Pancras, 
with which was associated the Rectory of Chig- 
well, though from the latter he derived no 
immediate income. Subsequently, he was 
chosen by the Dean and Chapter to the office 
of Divinity Lecturer in St. Paul’s. Such is the 
list of ecclesiastical appointments held by 
Rogers, one of which, namely, the Rectory of 
St. Margaret Moyses, he afterwards resigned. 
The value of them all combined, we may, how- 
ever, conclude, was not great, for his diocesan, 
Ridley, always speaks of him as being a poor 
man. His services to the Church at this time 
are spoken of with high approval by Ridley 
and others. But once or twice he appears to 
have got into some trouble with the authorities 
from his leaning to nonconformity, principally 
in the matter of forms and ceremonies, includ- 
ing that of the distinctive dress enjoined by 
both Parliament and Convocation to be worn 
by the regular clergy. It would be well for 
his memory if no more serious charge could be 
brought against him than this. But he has been 
accused of heartlessly rejecting an appeal made 
to him to intercede for the life of the unfor- 
tunate Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of 
Kent, who was burnt at the stake for heresy 
on the 2nd of May, 1550. Foxe informs us 
that Rogers, upon being appealed to upon the 
subject by an intimate friend, declared it as his 
opinion that she deserved to be put to death; 
while as to the pain of being burnt alive, it 
was the least agonizing kind of death. “The 
other, immediately on hearing this speech of 
the man, which savoured so little of care and 
regard for the agonies of the unfortunate wretch, 
in a great passion of spirit, smote Rogers’s hand, 
which he had been grasping closely, and said— 
* Well, perchance you may yet find that you, 
yourself, shall have your hands full of this so 
entle fire’” This story, if true,—and Mr. 
hester acknowledges that he cannot quite 
refute it, while he seeks to palliate the conduct 
of Rogers by a commonplace reference to the 
general want of Christian charity at the time,— 
leaves a deep stain upon the character of this 
otherwise distinguished father of the English 
Church. 
Rogers, when he thus spoke, doubtless looked 
forward to a long and prosperous reign for the 
oung Protestant King, whq—alas for the 
opes of the Reformers!—died on the 6th of 
July, 1553. Then came the short-lived reign, 
if such it can be called, of the Lady Jane, 
when Ridley preached a sermon at Paul's Cross, 
loudly extolling her virtues, and denouncing 
the Princess Mary, by comparison, as a deter- 
mined enemy of Protestantism, and an ille- 
gitimate claimant to the Crown. This, of course, 
sealed his doom when Mary became firmly 
seated on the throne. On the 16th of July, the 
next Sunday after Ridley’s sermon, Rogers 
preached at the same place, but wisely avoided 
all political allusions, taking his text from the 
Gospel of the day. On the following day Mary 
was in her turn proclaimed Queen of England ; 
and not long afterwards,—namely, on the 6th 
of August,—Rogers again preached at Paul’s 
Cross, by order, it seems, of the Council, and 
doubtless with the intention of obliging him to 
define his position with respect to the new order 
of things about to be introduced. If so, he was 
not slow to accept the challenge, though well 
knowing the danger he ‘incurred. Upon this 
occasion he delivered, as Foxe says, “a most 
godly and vehement sermon, avowing and con- 
firming such true doctrine as he and others had 
there taught in King Edward’s days; exhorting 
the people constantly to remain in the same, 
and to beware of all pestilent popery, idolatry 
and superstition. This was his last sermon ; 





and the same Council that ordered him to de- 
liver it, now summoned him to account for its 
language and character, which he did by plead- 
ing that the Protestant religion was still recog- 
nized and protected by the law of the land. 
This was so plain, that the Council dismissed 
him until a more convenient opportunity. On 
the 16th of August, however, he was again 
arraigned before the Council, in the Tower, 
when the following minute was the result :— 
“John Rogers, alias Matthew, a seditious 
preacher, ordered by the Lords of the Council 
to keep himself as prisoner in his house at 
Paul’s, without conference of any person other 
than such as are daily with him in his house- 
hold, until such time as he hath contrary com- 
mandment.” With this order Rogers strictly 
complied, continuing in this quasi-confinement 
for nearly six months ; not, however, without 
attempts being made by his wife and some of 
his friends to procure his enlargement. The 
former, accompanied by eight female friends, 
one day in the Christmas week paid a formal 
visit to Gardiner, now Lord Chancellor, to 
intercede for him, but to no effect. That pre- 
late, on the contrary, on the 27th of January 
following, at the instigation of Bonner,—who 
professed that he could not endure his near 
neighbourhood at Paul’s with such a heretic as 
Rogers,— now ordered the latter into strict 
confinement at Newgate, there to remain until 
further proceedings should be taken against 
him. While in Newgate, the sufferings and 
privations of the martyr were very great ; and 
yet another year had to elapse before he was 
put upon his trial for heresy, under the revived 
Acts against Lollardism originally passed in the 
reigns of Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth 
and Henry the Fifth. It was not until the 
22nd of January, 1555, that Rogers, in com- 
pany with ten others, was summoned to appear 
before Gardiner and the Privy Council, and 
undergo examiriation as to their tenets under 
these Acts. Rogers himself wrote an account 
of his examination upon this occasion, of which 
Mr. Chester has been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover an exact transcript among the Lansdowne 
MSS. in the British Museum. It supplies 
some important omissions in the account given 
by Foxe, although evidently the same docu- 
ment as that used by the martyrologist, who, 
however, thought a mere paraphrase of it suf- 
ficient, in which he has frequently distorted 
the principal points at issue between Rogers 
and his accusers. Into the nature of this ex- 
amination, however, we have not space to enter. 
The result was, that Rogers was remanded to 
his cell, and on the 28th was again summoned 
to appear before a commission issued by Car- 
dinal Pole to try all persons obnoxious to the 
new laws against heresy. This commission sat 
on the very day that it was instituted, and was 
presided over by Gardiner, “early enough to 
admit of the examination of three of the ac- 
cused parties, viz., Rogers, Hooper and Card- 
maker.” Many of the new Bishops, including, 
of course, Bonner, and several of the nobility 
and others, were present; but Gardiner, as 
President, chiefly conducted the examination. 
He commenced by requiring Rogers to state 
absolutely whether he would return to the 
Romish Church. “There was no prevarication 
in his reply, but he promptly and distinctly, 
and, as he says, utterly refused to receive the 
mercy offered by that anti-Christian Church, 
because, in order to qualify himself for it, he 
must yield his assent to error and false doc- 
trine; but he still declared his willingness and 
ability to prove that he had never taught any 
but true Catholic doctrines, and promised to 
appeal only to Scripture and the authority of 
the Fathers of the Catholic Church.” A long 
\ 





discussion ensued ; but with such judges the 
result was easily to be anticipated. Rogers 
was condemned, and sentenced to die the death 
of a heretic. 

The 4th of February, 1555, was the day 
fixed for Rogers’s execution ; on which occasion 
he was roused up hastily from his slumbers 
early in the morning, and hurried away, with- 
out partaking even of his morning meal, to 
undergo the process of degradation. This was 
— by Bonner himself, in the chapel of 

ewgate. At the conclusion of it, Rogers aske¢ 
from this brutal persecutor a single boon— 
“only that I may talk a few words with my 
wife before my burning.” This, however, was 
denied him; and between nine and ten o’clock 
he was conducted, by a formidable array of 
armed men, headed by the sheriffs, to the stake 
at Smithfield. 

‘* All writers [says Mr. Chester], both Protes- 
tant and Romish, unite in bearing testimony to 
the wonderful patience and constancy—nay, even 
cheerfulness—with which he met his fearful doom. 
The spectators were more numerous than upon any 
subsequent occasion ; and although he was not per- 
mitted to speak much to them, he did succeed in 
exhorting them to remain true to the faith which 
he had taught and many of them had embraced, 
and in defence of which he had not only been con- 
tent to suffer all that he had already endured, but 
now gladly resigned his life in this cruel manner, 
as his final testimony in its behalf. After this, the 
fires were lighted; and as they began to take effect 
upon him, he passed his hands through the flames, 
rubbing them as if in the act of washing, as though 
he were thus ridding himself of the last impurities 
of earth ; and then lifting them up towards heaven, 
he held them in that position until consciousness 
ceased, and his soul took its flight towards its 
eternal home.” 

With this extract we take our leave of Mr. 
Chester’s work. 





A Handybook of Social Intercourse. Political 
Economy for the Million. By William B, 
Chorley. (Longman & Co.) 

Writers of handybooks for “ the million” are 

not expected to be great reformers in the field 

of science ; but Mr. W. B. Chorley aspires not 
only to introduce mere novices to the truths of 

Political Economy with “no more preparation or 

study than is required for any sustained effort 

of the mind,” but also to set grave professors 
and learned economists right upon the funda- 
mental principles of their faith, We have not 
found in Mr. Chorley’s pages any allusion to 
previous writers on this subject—to Smith, to 

Say or Ricardo, to Storch, Sismondi, Senior, 

Chevalier and J. S. Mill; but as he informs us 

that the whole subject “requires to be rewritten 

and brought down to the state of things of the 
present day,” we must assume that even the 
latest authorities, including Mr. Mills fifth 
edition of his famous work, published within 
the present year, appear to him to fall lament- 
ably short of the requirements of the age. This 
deficiency it is his object to supply—first, “ 
the present handybook, and secondly, by a wor 
to appear “at a future time if this introduction 
answers the desired purpose.” 

We confess that, notwithstanding these pro- 
mises, we have not been disappointed at finding 
Mr. Chorley’s book remarkable chiefly forits com- 
monplace and timid character. It informs “the 
million” (as Mr. M‘Culloch once did) that thelaw 
of primogeniture is far superior to all outlandish 
customs of dealing with land, chiefly because it 
starves younger sons into superhuman efforts 
to improve their condition: it remarks that it 
is above all things to be desired that an agree- 
ment, “with good feeling on both sides,” should 
exist between masters and men; that “ people 
depending for their support upon an income 
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should be content with the rate of interest 
which is positively safe”; that “ extravagance 
of any kind would, if carried far enough, bring 
any country to poverty”; that “the slothful, the 
yicious and the profligate are unhappily found 
in all ranks amongst us in far too large a pro- 
rtion,” &c.: but we have looked in vain, in 
Mr. Chorley’s pages, for anythinglike an original 
view. Even his chief charge against the econo- 
mists that they use popular terms in a more 
restricted sense than is generally attached to 
them, and that they thus give rise to miscon- 
ceptions in the minds of the unlearned, is as 
old as the science, and is not denied by the 
economists themselves. That it is easier to per- 
ceive this evil than to find a remedy, may be 
inferred from Mr. Chorley’s own example. 
Take the great question of the definition 
of “rent,” which, in the Ricardian theory, 
means the price paid for “the inherent and 
indestructible powers of the soil ”—a definition 
which Mr. J. 8. Mill has wisely enlarged to 
include the powers of the soil whether 
originally natural or not. Mr. Chorley re- 
marks, that this definition “was necessary 
while the Corn Laws were in force,” as “it 
was then necessary to show clearly how 
the exclusion of foreign land from compe- 
tition operated upon the extent of cultivation 
at home,”—a reason which we will undertake 
to say will not be found hinted at in the pages 
of Sir Edward West, or Mr. Malthus or Mr. 
Ricardo. He thinks it enough to object to this 
doctrine, that in practice a portion of the rent 
is for the use of the soil, another for the farm 
buildings, &c., and that consequently the 
Ricardian definition “does not apply to the 
actual condition of English farming.” Great 
discoveries are frequently very simple when 
made; but Mr. Chorley may rest assured that 
triumphs over such writers as Mr. Ricardo are 
not to be won at this easy rate. Neither Ricardo 
nor any of his followers ever doubted that they 
used the term “rent” inarestricted sense. Mr. 
Chorley extends it to mean the whole payment 
for hire of a farm. But why of a farm? The 
unscientific speak of the rent of a shop, of a 
house, of a lodging, of a mine, of a fishery, and 
even of a patent-right. If it be wrong to use 
a popular term in any narrower sense than 
its popular meaning, Mr. Chorley must in his 
turn be condemned. The fact is, that the 
authors of what is called the theory of rent in 
political economy deemed it necessary to fix 
the mind of the student upon the law of 
diminishing fertility of land, and the limited 
quantity of best soils, and for this purpose they 
stood in need of a term which should indicate 
the hire of the soil itself and nothing else. But 
the consequences of employing the term “ rent” 
in a wider sense, which they foresaw, do not 
disturb the easy confidence of Mr. Chorley, who 
gets over all difficulties of the kind by taking 
no notice of them. When we add, that he 
considers that all changes in the money market 
produce wide and general effects on all prices ; 
that in the same page he informs the reader 
that in the question of wages “all depends 
upon supply and demand,” and remarks that 
the workman’s complaint that he cannot get 
his “fair share,” and that “the masters cut 
down wages and make enormous fortunes out 
of their workmen’s misery, may sometimes be 
true, and a sad case it is;” and that he lays 
it down as a principle, that where the currency 
is “partly of silver and partly of gold” there 
is “always a charge for procuring gold money 
when required,” — little doubt will perhaps 
remain in the mind of any one who has given 
attention to this subject of the true value of 
Mr. Chorley’s claims to the honour of having 
remodelled the science of political economy. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Constitutiones Apostolorum. P. A. de Lagarde 
edidit. (Williams & Norgate.)—What is it that is 
most likely to bring the most opposite men into 
thought together ? Answer, abook. Wearereminded 
of Francis Turrianus, the first editor of the Constitu- 
tions, who fought at the Council of Trent against 
the cup being given to the laity. We are also 
reminded of old William Whiston, who, all through 
his long life, stood up for these same Constitutions 
as of authority equal to the Gospels. We have 
rather understated him: he says, “that the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions are the most sacred of the 
Canonical books of the New Testament.” We 
need hardly tell our readers that vety few have 
been of this opinion. In truth, few questions are 
better settled than this, that what we have here 
under the name of Apostolical Constitutions must 
have been collected at a date not earlier than the 
end of the fourth century. Those who wish to see 
the argument must consult Lardner. Write it 
who might, we have here an edition of the work, in 
Greek alone, and with various readings, but with 
neither index nor contents. The only index given 
is one of passages of the Old and New Testaments, 
including the Apocrypha, with references to the 
places in which they are quoted or alluded to. 
This gives a certain sort of power of extraction. 
For instance, wishing to know whether anything is 
said about the vexed question of marriage with a 
wife’s sister, we looked to see if Leviticus xviii. 18 
stood in the list of texts. Not finding it there, we 
concluded that the work is silent on this point. 
Should we be wrong, the editor has done nothing 
better for us. The work is printed by Teubner, at 
Leipzig: and the editor and printer seem to have 
acquitted themselves well. The readings are from 
four manuscripts, and from the editio princeps of 
Turrianus. Another manuscript had been heard of; 
and we feel back in the middle ages when we hear 
that it was supposed to be ‘‘ Middlehillie apud 
Thomam Phillippsium.” But it could not be ascer- 
tained whether Sir Thomas Phillipps possesses such 
a manuscript or not. When the editor speaks of 
works ‘& Curetone editis,’ we feel inclined to ask 
why Mr. Cureton is to be treated to a declension 
different from that of Newtonus or Miltonus? 
There is not any other remark to make except this. 
We are getting into a very controversial time of 
the world, and citations begin to be hurled about. 
Every book which is rescued from the folio king- 
dom, and made of easier access, becomes a danger- 
ous book to use carelessly or unfairly. We remem- 
ber when, all of a sudden, Bede made his appear- 
ance on the stage. Everybody seemed to know 
Bede: the country clergyman quoted his Bede in 
the Times. The secret was, that an edition of Bede 
had been published. If the same thing should 
happen with the Clementine Constitutions, as they 
are sometimes called, our readers will be in that 
secret. 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. (Cambridge, Deighton & Co.) 
—This is a new edition, with fourteen additional 
lectures. The additions are on morals in the hands 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, the Roman Law, 
St. Augustine, the Schoolmen, Samuel Clarke and 
8. T. Coleridge. The historical course is now, we 
suppose, complete; and the candidates for the 
Moral Tripos, as it is called, have a work which 
may guide them in selecting their reading on this 
subject. Dr. Whewell and Archdeacon Hare— 
then neither Doctor nor Archdeacon—were the 
first who, about 1837, gave public opposition to 
the doctrines of Paley, which were then recom- 
mended by University authority. It was indeed 
a low state of things in which Paley was the only 
guide on the subject. The books recommended 
by the ‘ Board of Moral Science Studies’ are now 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Clarke, Butler, Dugald 
Stewart, Paley, Whewell, Kant, Fichte. 

On Eccentric and Centric Force: a New Theory 
of Projection. By H.F. A. Pratt, M.D. (Churchill.) 
—We mention these books one after another, to 
give our readers a notion of what is going on. Some 
time ago, we noticed a work of Dr. Pratt on 
cosmogony. The present work upsets Newton: and 
not him only, but Archimedes also. Now as Dr. 





Pratt destroys Newton by a certain kind of attempt 
atmathematical argument, though without symbols, 
the following specimen of his mathematical power 
will dispense us from giving any account of his high 
speculations. Having discovered, by a process we 
shall not describe, but a very easy one, that the 
circle is three diameters and one-fifth in circumference, 
whence, as he truly infers, the area is to that of the 
containing square as 4 to 5, he proceeds to show 
that this is also the ratio of the sphere to the con- 
taining cylinder, as follows:—‘“‘Since the cylinder 
is theoretically formed by causing the circum- 
scribing square to revolve round an axis that 
corresponds with the diameter of its inscribed circle 
parallel to its side, and since the circumscribing 
square contains one-fourth part more than its 
inscribed circle, it is evident that at every point of 
this revolution a plane through the central axis will 
give the same proportionate relations, which hence 
are continuous throughout the revolution, so that 
the inscribed sphere must hold the same relation 
to its circumscribing cylinder that the inscribed 
circle does to its circumscribing square.” Here are 
some ingenuity and someclearness of expression : the 
above will satisfy any one who knows the subject, 
first, that Dr. Pratt could have learnt mathematics ; 
secondly, that he has not. 

Memorials of John Venning, Esq., with numerous 
Notices from his Manuscripts relative to the Impe- 
rial Family of Russia. By Thulia S. Henderson. 
(Knight & Son.)—Mr. Venning was one of two 
brothers for many years settled as merchants in 
the capital of Russia, and who largely occupied 
themselves in the works of beneficence and philan- 
thropy, which also had a foremost place in the atten- 
tion of the then reigning sovereign, the Emperor 
Alexander, and of others of his family. There must 
have been somewhat of mysticism in the creeds 
and councils of a sovereign who could, ever so 
slightly, be ruled by the oracles of Madame de 
Krudener,—or who could allow William Allen, 
the Quaker missionary, to leave his closet, bring- 
ing home to England the impression, “He is one 
of us.” But if there was some toying with what 
may be called the sentimentalities of religious 
speculation, there can be no question that active 
practical measures for the amelioration of the 
state of the prisoner, the pauper and the sick were 
earnestly studied and followed out by the Russian 
Court. In these the Vennings were employed as 
almoners and inspectors; and to the suggestions 
and to the superintendence of the Venning who is 
the subject of this biography may be traced the 
removal of many of the abominations which had 
naturally grown and festered during the reign of 
such a brute as the Emperor Paul: a ruler whose 
insane despotism naturally engendered secret cor- 
ruption, neglect and cruelty among subordinate 
officers, and ignorant demoralization among the 
wretched and oppressed natives of his country. 
The book, as one containing many interesting traits 
and anecdotes concerning works of mercy, may be 
ranged on the shelf of the library which contains 
the Life of Elizabeth Fry and the Journals of Wil- 
liam Allen. The writer, however, is not altogether 
clear of a tone of adulation when high personages 
are mentioned ; and this is distasteful in a record 
of deeds of charity, the very spirit of which is self- 
abnegation and meekness without affectation. After 
many years of arduous labour in Russia, when his 
plans appeared to be placed on a permanent basis, 
and his energy began to fail him, Mr. Venning 
returned to his own country, to enjoy a more tran- 
quil autumn of life and a respected age. 

Loves of a Page—[Amours d’un Page]. (Barthés 
& Lowell.) —M.Ollivier writes a few ballads, in the 
spirit of Thomas Little; that is to say, a spirit not 
creditable to the writer, and not profitable to the 
reader. The “bard,” with an affectation of can- 
dour, places at the head of his title-page the words, 
“Ce que vierge ne doit lire.” There is nothing 
to tempt youth of either sex that respects itself. 
Weare only sorry to believe that the author thinks 
otherwise, and that a man, not without talent and 
grace of expression, should not have devoted them 
to better purpose. 

Poems from the German. By Richard Garnett. 
(Bell & Daldy.)—Whether Mr. Garnett has made 
these poems “all out of his own head,” as children 
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say, or whether he has taken them from the Ger- 
man, it is to be feared English readers will feel little 
gratitude. The amount of meaning is small, and 
the form in which that little is given is scarcely to 
be-called poetry. Take a verse from the ‘ Huntsman’s 
Song,’ for example :— 

With ready gun and heavy heart 

O’er hill and dale I rove, 

And ever in my sight thon art 

Sweet vision of my love ! - 
Yet when I muse upon thee, lo! 
A deep and blissful boon 
Comes purely o'er my breast, as though 
I look’d unto the moon. 


It is dubious whether the average of the poems 
in the volume would be good enough to illustrate a 
second-rate Valentine. 

Sunsets and Sunshine; or, Varied Aspects of 
Life. By Erskine Neale, M.A. (Longman & 
Co.)—Mr. Neale has for a long time been going 
from bad to worse; but as he cannot possibly 
write a more contemptible book than this, we 
hope we may rejoice that the series is closed, and 
that if the writer take pen in hand again, he will 
reform his style, spirit, matter and manner alto- 
gether—drop the phraseology of religious ‘ cant,” 
cease to joke out of mere forgetfulness that he has 
just used such phraseology, and be honest towards 
the writers from whom he borrows now without 
acknowledgment. 

The Year of Delusion: a Review of “the Year 
of Grace.” By the Rev. Isaac Nelson.—While 
they were at their height the grotesque ex- 
travagances of the Revivalists were so justly 
appreciated by the more intelligent and edu 
cated sections of society, that it is labour with- 
out an adequate object to establish by grave 
and deliberate arguments that ‘the great religious 
movement” was much more a manifestation of 
physical irritability than spiritual fervour. The 
Rev. Isaac Nelson is an honest and sensible writer, 
and his book is a complete exposure of the absurdi- 
ties and misrepresentations of the ridiculous publi- 
cation te which it directs attention ; but the worthy 
minister might easily have found a task on which 
his energies would have been expended to better 
purpose. The boisterous songs of the tumultuous 
enthusiasts have died away in a silence that teaches 
more forcibly than words can do the nature of the 
storm that preceded it. 

A Handbook of the History of the United States: 
including the Discovery and European Settlement, 
the Colonial Period, the War of Independence, the 
Coustitution, and History to the Present Time. By 
Hugo Reid. (Griffith & Farran.)—Of the many 
handbooks on American history that have come 
under our notice during the last two years, Mr. 
Hugo Reid's is by no means the most commendable. 
‘Typographical errors excepted, it is sufficiently 
accurate ; but it is meagre and superficial, omitting 
much for which purchasers of a volume on the 
United States may at the present crisis reasonably 
look, and containing nothing of which ordinary 
newspaper-readers are ignorant. The sketch has, 
however, the merit of brevity. 

An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabathean Agriculture. By M. Ernest Renan. 
{Triibner & Co.)—The question here stated and 
discussed is, whether the work known as the Book 
of Nabathean Agriculture is of the antiquity which 
Dr. Daniel Chwelson, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of St. Petersburg, attributes to it. 
About the year 900 of our era, a man, tracing 
himself to a Babylonian origin, and understanding 
the Babylonian language, became possessed of a 
collection of Babylonian writings. He, the Chal- 
dzan Ibn Wahshiya-al-Kasdani, pored over them, 
marvelled at their wisdom, and translated them 
into Arabic. Hence, our Arabic versions of the 
Book of Nabathzan Agriculture. It was known 
to Thomas Aquinas and to Moses Maimonides. 
Pref. Chwolson founds upon it a belief that the 
Babylonians possessed an extensive literature of 
high order in the time of Nebuchadnezzar or of 
the earlier Nabonassar, and that in Babylon there 
existed an advanced state of science at a time when 
Grecian literature and science were in their infancy. 
These positions M. Ernest Renan assails. He 
undertakes to demonstrate that the author was 
acquainted with Greek science, with the institutions 








of more advanced Persia, and with the Jewish 


legends in their apocryphal and legendary form; | 1 


and his argument, with the evidence accompanying 
it, seems unanswerable, though the St. Petersburg 
Professor may yet have to offer a reply. The 
point in dispute is of no small imterest, as bearing 
on the history of the Bible. Prof. Chwolson 
admits that, if the date he fixes be the correct one, 
we must suppose three thousand years of culture to 
have elapsed before his author flourished. Certainly, 
however, his method of explaining away the refer- 
ences to Greek, Persian and Jew is arbitrary; but 
M. Renan’s Essay must be closely studied by those 
who would assess at its real value the criticism 
upon Prof. Chwolson’s theory: and all who have 
any real interest in the monuments of literature, 
especially of that literature whose remoter lights 
tremble in the dawn of history, will assuredly be 
curious to learn how the French Professor, with 
perfect courtesy, and in a tournament of generous 
erudition, tilts against the Russian commentator. 

Theta and his Thorns.—We invent this title to 
represent two pages printed on a sheet of letter- 
paper, with a manuscript addition, which tells us 
that Theta does not publish at large, because his 
work would only interest the “Princes of the 
intellectual kingdom,” and because it would hardly 
be understood. We almost hope we are Princes of 
this kingdom, for we do understand it: we do not 
quite admit it. We are told that “the peoples then 
who worshipped the God Thorn, who appeared to 
Adam in the garden of Eden, who told Abraham 
to sacrifice the ram caught in a thorny thicket 
(Acanthéon, Greek; Spinetum, Latin), who appeared 
in the thorny bush of Sinai, who delivered the law 
( Thor) on Mount Sinai (Seneh, a thorn-bush), who 
instructed Moses to make an ark of Shittim ( Aca- 
cia, a thorn) wood, who came down to earth, and 
Was crowned with thorns, and nailed with thorns 
(Shamar, a nail), are the lost tribes of Israel, the 
whole of the European and early American nations, 
thus realizing His promise to Abraham...... The 
descendants of the Princely Pontiffs who kept alive 
Thorn worship, constitute the ancient aristocracy 
of the European nations ;—represented in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, by the names of 
Seymour, Coats, Thorn, Mayo, Mayhew, Price, 
Stafford, Lindsay, Tudor, Hay, Plantagenet, Birch, 
Ash, Hiesse, &e.” We have heard this notion before, 
so far as the Israelite origin of at least the Northern 
nations. A work of the school of Lieut. Brothers, 
which came to its sixth edition in 1835, makes the 
same statement, and adds that certain of the emi- 
grating Israelites, who came through Poland with 
sacks on their backs, got the name of Saxons. These 
deep things are not for weekly critics ; they require 
at least a quarter: nay, we are not sure they ought 
not to be referred to the Annual Register. We are 
not surprised that the actual existence among us of 
the tribe of Judah, with the clearest proof of descent 
which exists, should induce speculators to look for 
—and of course to find—all the rest. 

Two American publications on language have 
reached us. The first, Latin Pronunciation and the 
Latin Alphabet, by Dr. L. Tafel and Prof. R. L. 
Tafel, A.M. (Williams & Norgate), is intended to 
serve the purpose of making known to English 
readers the results of Prof. Corssen’s researches, as 
stated in his prize essay ‘On the Pronunciation, 
Vowel System, and Accentuation of the Latin 
Language.’ If we are not mistaken, an English 
translation of that essay has already appeared, so 
that there would seem little need of any such expo- 
sition as this. The authors at the close pass in 
review the various modes of pronouncing Latin, 
and come to the conclusion that the Continental 
method of pronouncing the vowels is identical with 
that of the ancient Romans, and ought therefore to 
begenerally adopted. Asto the dipththongs andcon- 
sonants, they think the Continental method requires 
certain modifications. We do not anticipate the 
universal adoption of their recommendations in our 
time. The second work, entitled Zavestigations into 
the Laws of English Orthography and Pronuncia- 
tien, by Prof. R. L. Tafel, A.M. (Williams & Nor- 
gate), comes out under the sanction of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. It is to be published 
in twelve numbers, forming three volumes. The 
first number, which appears to comprise the first 











of four parts, treats of the elementary sounds of 
anguage in general and the English language im 
particular. The author makes frequent use of the 
work of Dr. E. Briicke, of Vienna, onthe principles 
of phonology, whom he regards as the hi 
authority on the physiology of language. He con. 
siders that the laws which regulate the interchange 
of vowels and consonants cannot be understood ar 
explained without reference to the organic condi- 
tions on which the various sounds depend, and 
hence his discussions assume more of ‘a physiological 
than a philological character. In the second part 
he promises to give a history of the English tan. 
guage, with an account of various elements com- 
posing it; the third is to be devoted to an 
investigation of the laws of English accentua- 
tion; and the fourth, to a statement of the 
laws of English orthography and pronunciation. 

Mr. W. M‘Dowall has prepared an edition of 
Virgil; with Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir (Oliver 
& Boyd), containing part of the Eclogues and 
fneid. The notes are merely brief explana- 
tory hints to assist the learner in construing. 
We doubt the propriety of giving a vocabulary 
with such am author as Virgil. Pupils who are 
sufficiently advamced to read this writer ought 
to have a good dictionary to consult.— We like the 
plan and execution of Liements of Geography for 
Schools and Families, by A. F. Foster (Chapman 
& Hall). It is a readable and reliable account of 
the physical and political condition of the globe,— 
systematic, and yet not so unattractive in form as 
many school geographies. The author has made 
M. Cortambert—whose works are sanctioned by 
the Council of Public Instruction in France—his 
principal authority. The pronouncing and etymo- 
logical index at the end is a valuable addition. 
The illustrations of national costumes form another 
useful feature. — M. F. E. A. Gase adds to his 
previous works of French instruction, Le Petit 
Compagnon, a French Table-Book for Little Chil- 
dren (Bell & Daldy), which is a vocabulary and 
phrase-book, with numerous illustrations, princi- 
pally drawings of animals.— Watson's Third Book 
of Reading, containing Easy Lessons in Prose and 
Verse (Watson), is not equal to other books of its 
class. 

Of Miscellaneous Pamphlets we have to record 
The Chronicles of Oatlands and its Neighbourhood: 
a Lecture, by Henry Gay Hewlett (Virtue),—The 
Relative Value of Studies and Accomplishments in 
the Education of Women : a Lecture, by Prof. Hutton 
(Faithfull),—TZhe Uses and Abuses of the Turkish 
Bath, by Dr. Haughton (Simpkin),—Colour to 
Sculpture: Is it Applicable? a Letter to T. C. 
Grattan, by C. D. Griffith (Hardwicke),—A Letter 
to J. S.S., Esq., on Homeopathy, by J. Epps, M.D. 
in reply to Sir B. Brodie, Bart. (Kent & Co.),— 
Macaulay's Minutes on Education in India, written 
in the Years 1835, 36 and 37, and now first col- 
lected from Records in the Department of Public 
Instruction, by H. Woodrow (Calcutta, Lewis),— 
Sir Morton Peto and the Defence Commission, 
(Ridgway),—The Antagonism of Law and Medicine 
in Insanity and its Consequences, by Dr. Layeook 
(Oliver & Boyd),—The Pressing Necessity for In- 
creased Docks and Basins at Portsmouth, with some 
Observations on Mr. Cobden’s “‘ Three Panics,” by 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. J. Denman (Ridgway) ,— 
The Flag of Truce, dedicated to the Emperor of 
the French by a White Republican (Ridgway),— 
and the Right Hon. B. Disraeli’s Speech on Public 
Expenditure (Hardwicke). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ainsworth's Guy Fawkes, or the Gunpowder Treason, n. ed. 8v0. 3/ 


Ainsworth’s Mervyn Clitheroe, illustrated, new edit. 8vo. 3/ bds. 
Allan's Last Days ofa Bachelor, an Autobiography, 2 v. pest 8vo. 2/ 
Bateman’s Heart Melodies, square cr. 8vo. 7/ ol 


Bell’s Class-Book of Poetry, square, 2/6 cl. 

Bennett's Poems, new edit. in 1 vol. portrait, 12mo. 5/ cl. : 
Bradshaw's Hand Books to France, Belgium * Switzerland, each5/ 
Christchurch Hymns, with 2 Lectures on Church Music, 5/6 cl. 
Churechman’s Family Prayer Book, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Common Prayer, Book of, in German, new edit. royal 32mo. 3/ cl. 
Dobson and Harland’s History of Preston Guild, fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Dove’s Law of Storms, trans. by Scott, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Euclid’s Elements, Enunciations to, new edit. 18mo. /6 swd. 
Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. ed. by.J.'S. Brewer, V. 2, royal 8vo. 10/ 
St. John’s Gospel, French Text & Trans., Giles's Keys, 18mo. 16 
Helping Hand, a Guide to New Test. Maps, &c., sm. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hiuches’s Bibliolatry, an Bssay, fc. 8vo. 2/6 el. : 
Iabister’s School Enclid, comprising the Ist 4 Books, 12mo. 2/6 ol. 
Kirkaldy’s Strength, Xc. of Wrought-Iron and Steel, 8vo. 18 cl. 
Leunard’s Travels in British Columbia & Vancouver's Islan, 14/ 
M‘Leod’s Six Standards of Arithmetic, Standard 1, 18mo. /9 swd. 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, from German, by Rowan, 10/6 
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Parlour Lib. ‘ Twelve Months of Matrimony, by Carlen,’ n. ed. 2/. 
Pomeroy’s Raising the Veil, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Rattray's Vancouver Island & Brit. Columbia, Hlust. & Maps, 5/cl. 
Roscoe's Evidence im Crim. Cases, by Power, 6 ed. roy. 12mo. 30/ 
Rose Leblanc, by Authoress of * Grantley Manor,’ &c. fe. 8vo. 3/cl. 
Sallust’s War of Catiline, Giles’s Keys, 18mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 

Sophia de Lissan, Jews of 19th Century, new edit. fe. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Stokesley Secret, The, by Author of * Hetr of Redclyffe,”2 ed. 3/6 cl. 
Two Great Statesmen, a Plutarchian Parallel, &c. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
West's Records of 1861, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 1/ cl. limp. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—NEW WORK by “WATERS.”—On 
September Ist, never before published, price 2s., U NDIS- 
COVERED CRIMES. By “Warers,” Author of ‘ Recol+ 
lections of a Police Officer,’ ‘ Experiences of a Real Detec- 
tive,’ &c.—N.B. This intensely interesting work surpasses 
in dramatic effect and narrative power anything hitherto 
produced.—London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. , 


[ADVERTISEMENT.]—THE POLICE MAGISTRATE.— 
On September 1st, never before published, price 2s., RE- 
COLLECTIONS of an IRISH POLICE MAGISTRATE. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, H. R. Apprson. This work 
records the extraordinary career of the late celebrated 
Major Vokes, Chief Police Magistrate of Munster; his sur- 
prising pursuit of “‘ Whiteboys,” ‘‘Terry Alts,” and ‘Peep- 
0-Day Boys,” and his marvellous escapes from all kinds of 
plots to entrap and assassinate him.—London: Warp & 
Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 











DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

Naples, August 9, 1862. 

I hasten to communicate to you a singularly 
interesting discovery which I had the good fortune 
to witness this morning at Pompeii. You have 
already had to record many important results of 
the excavations now in progress under the ener- 
getic and enlightened direction of Signor Fiorelli, 
the journal of whose proceedings, published at 
intervals with illustrations, Giornale degli Seavi di 
Pompei, promises to be one of the most interesting 
of the many publications, whether periodical or 
otherwise, to which at various times this city of 
the past has given occasion. The excavations 
which led to this morning’s discovery are in con- 
tinuation of those which have been proceeding for 
the last two or three months, and to which I shall 
not further allude, as a detailed description is 
already in preparation. The last two days, how- 
ever, may be separated from the rest. The house 
upon which the workmen are at present engaged 
is of considerable size. It displays an average 
amount of the ordinary decoration which prevails 
in middle-class Pompeian houses; and it also pre- 
sents on its outer walls several of those curious 
electioneering addresses in which Pompeian can- 
didates, or their friends, were wont to appeal to 
the municipal electors. It was not, however, until 
yesterday that the expectations and consequent 
vigilance of the excavators were raised beyond the 
ordinary degree. In a corner of one of the inner 
rooms was found a heap of silver and copper coins, 
to the number of above 500. They had seemingly 
been tied up together in a little bag, which, how- 
ever, has entirely disappeared; and at first they 
were agglutinated into a mass, although they have 
since been separated without difficulty. At the 
same time, and near the same spot, were found two 
large shears or scissors, and soon afterwards a 
house-mill of the ordinary description, together with 
a littke heap of corn, the grains blackened indeed 
and somewhat shrivelled, but yet fully preserving 
their shape and very little diminished in size. Even 
if these indications had not sufficiently pointed out 
the house as a baker’s establishment, all doubt was 
removed this morning by the discovery in the next 
apartment, not only of the metal scoop or shovel 
with which the loaves were placed in the oven, 
but also of the oven itself, the mouth of which 
was closed with a large iron door, not attached by 
hinges, but simply, as at present, cemented at the 
edges to the faees of the four large slabs which 
formed the mouth of the oven. At the moment 
when, in company with the courteous and accom- 
plished director, I entered the bakehouse, the 
workmen were in the aet of endeavouring to remove 
the iron door, but one of the handles gave way in 
the attempt. A little patience and care, however, 
overcame the difficulty, and it was no sooner with- 
drawn than we were rewarded with the sight of 
the entire batch of loaves, such as they were deposited 
in the oven seventeen hundred and eighty-three years 
ago. ‘They are eighty-two in number, and are all, 
80 far as regards form, size, and mdeed every cha- 
Tacteristic except weight and colour, precisely as 
they came from the baker’s hand. When it is 





remembered that up to the present time but two 
such loaves had been discovered, one of them im- 
perfect, the interest of this discovery will be fully 
appreciated. I ought to add, however, that, unlike 
the loaf in the Museo Borbonico, which is stamped 
SILIGO . CRANII. E. CICER., these loaves have no 
baker's name or other mark. They are circular, 
about nine inches in diameter, rather fiat and 
indented (evidently with the elbow) in the centre; 
but they are slightly raised at the sides, and divided 
by deep lines radiating from the centre into eight 
segments. They are of a deep brown colour, and 
hard, but exceedingly light. 

I can hardly describe the emotion with which 
I found myself thus brought into the immediate 
presence of the everyday life of old Pompeii, and 
led to have an actual part in completing the unfin- 
ished work of eighteen centuries ago. How little 
did the honest Pompeian craftsman, when he sealed 
up the stock for the supply of his customers on the 
morrow, anticipate that it was only to see the light 
through the hands of a generation then undreamt 
of—one of them a barbarian from the Western 
Isles, after the lapse of eighteen hundred years! 

I ought not to omit that this year’s excavations 
have brought to light a number of exceedingly 
curious and interesting grafitti, as well as many 
so-called programme, or inscriptions, in colour or 
charcoal, one of which, as published im the Bolletino 
Archeologico, of Rome, contains a distinct alluston 
to the Christians, and under that name. 

C. W. Russet. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
PAPER, STATIONERY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING. 


In few of the classes of the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862 has there been greater progress 
made than in that numbered 28, comprising Paper, 
Stationery, Printing and Bookbinding ; all of which 
have made good use of the inventions placed at 
their command in the shape of new materials and 
appliances, including photography, electricity, and 
steam-power; and our endeavour will be to note 
the advance in each branch since the last great 
gathering in 1851, comparing the displays of foreign 
countries with that of our own. 

Firstly, in that important article, Paper—the 
basis of all operations literary,—the progress made 
is satis The ingenuity with which waste 
substances and foreign fibres have been worked up 
and blended with our own somewhat remarkable 
product, rags—the produce of every individual 
and household,—governed only to a limited extent 
by the laws of demand and supply, —is sur- 
prising. Rags, the basis of all first-rate papers, 
have not risen in price with the vastly-increased 
demand,—a fact due, perhaps, to our importation 
from foreign sources, and the success with which 
we have worked up the produce of our native soil, 
straw! The manufacture of paper from straw is 
rapidly progressing to perfection, —the brittle 
crackle, and liability to tear where fulded, being less 
than formerly: these defects, with a certain absorb- 
ency, causing the cily body of printimg-ink to sink 
in, leaving the black upon the surface of the paper, 
are still to be overcome. In the future history 
of paper-making, wheat and oat straw will doubt- 
less play an important part,—those fibres being of 
native growth, abundant, and, though by no means 
waste substances, difficult for foreign plants to 
compete with. The Esparto, a wild Spanish grass, 
shown by Mr. Routledge, is very abundant, and 
exhibits the uses of a foreign fibre well suited to 
the wants of the paper-maker; but the greatest 
novelty in ‘the utilization of a native vegetable 
waste is the paper and millboards fabricated from 
hop-bine by Mr. Barling, of Maidstone. The best 
specimens of wheat-straw paper, and stationery made 
therefrom, are shown by Messrs. Townsend, Hook 
& Co. ; their writing-paper being excellent, taking 
ink from the pen with greater certainty than rag- 
papers,—a quality very desirable. Of oat-straw 
paper, Messrs. Burgess & Ward show samples, 
processes and results in pulp, paper and print. 

Of foreign papers from new materials, the dis- 
play is as varied as our own, those shown seem- 
ing to be of less practical value. In the Zoll- 
verein are papers from straw and wood. The 





maize-paper on which the Austrians have printed 
their Catalogue is but an experiment. As a rule, 
foreign papers are thinner than ours; a fact partly 
due to postal regulations, less weight being allowed 
abroad than with us. 

If the influences of civilization tend to multiply 
paper-mills, it is political freedom that makes them 
abound, as in America: prior to the civil war, that 
state, though a cotton-producing country, competed 
with us all ever Europe for rags. The weaving and 
wearing countries prepare materials for the mill. 
From India, China and Japan, we import rags, 
though in all these countries papers are made, and 
in almost all instances from native fibres, producing 
surfaces well suited to their bleck-printing and 
manufactures, being extremely tough when indu- 
rated with varnishes or oils. The uses to which 
papers have and can be applied are teo nume- 
revs to mention here: they may be made com- 
bustible or incombustible, hard or seft, heavy or 
light, transparent or opaque, of all tints and hues. 
The Japanese send pocket-handkerchiefs, hats and 
coats; the Spaniard, his paper-covered cigarettes ; 
the English, shirt-collars, and paper-pipes for gas 
and water, sheathing for ships, and card-board 
castles—perhaps to be blown to bits by gun-cotten 
from paper ordnance :—suffice it to say, one exhi- 
bitor had hoped to place with other articles of 
paper, a cannon—a three-pounder ! 

Of Stationery, in Class 28, including as it does 
the many forms of manufactured paper, we shall 
have little to say, so much does the trivial prepon- 
derate over the useful. The stationer, where he 
ministers to the pure wants of commerce or study, 
facilitating trade by supplying the requirements 
of merchants and traders, has an important office; 
where he panders to the passion for play or sup- 
plies ready-made sentiments, both amorous amd 
satirical, in the form of valentines, his calling is 
not high,—the fancy stationer being but a species 
of toy-dealer in ephemeral tricks. 

In Printing, within the last decade, we have 
had the aid of many inventions tending greathy 
to widen its operations and usefulness,—though 
printing as a proeess remains much the same as 
practised by the early typographers ; moveable 
types, ink and presses doing the work still,— 
though composing and distributing machines, 
rollers and cylinders, facilitate the operatien, 
aided by the giant power of steam—not having 
arrived at that iod when electricity shall 
impart forms and colour to paper with but few 
of the aids at present employed. Since the m- 
vention of stereotyping, by which masses of 
type could be liberated, no invention has dome 
more for the art than the electrotype—giving us 
in copper deposit perfect duplicates of engraved 
surfaces. 

Electricity and Photography seem destined to 
work great changes in the printing arts. Though 
they never can supersede the artist or the handi- 
craftsman, they may modify his operations, as may 
be seen by an old engraved copper-plate eoated with 
steel in the case of Messrs. Bradbury & Wilkinson. 
By this operation, soft metals can be, without the 
slightest injury, eoated with hard, which can be 
removed at pleasure. For the want of some sueh 
invention as this, copper-plate engraving has died 
out ; now it may revive. 

As regards the enlargement or reduction af 
prints by photography, and their r jon, 
those exhibited by Sir H. James, of the Ordmanee 
Department at Southampton, bear the chesest 
scrutiny. His photo-zincegraphic prints from the 
Doomsday Book, and a print, ‘The Election,’ by 
Hogarth, are repetitions to astonish a connoisseur, 
it only being by size and texture that a differenee 
is diseernible. ; ; 

Photographs from nature, mounted in printed 
books, have never been happy, rarely suiting as 
illustrations to the text, or according in tene with 
the type. Apart from their liability to fade, they 
make volumes look clumsy—anythirg hut solid, 
and apt to open. 

Of privet. ona © eonet the labours of the 
wood-engraver—a long-cherished ides with m 
ventors,—we have one or two examples; Mr, 
W. J. Linton showing one he terms “Kere- 
graphy,” producing brilliant results in the bands 
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of an artist, but somewhat speculative for general | retrograded and advanced most whimsically—being 


use in pictorial effects,—as is also the invention | 
(French in its origin) promoted by the Electro- 
block Company, not famous for their blocks or | 
electrotypes, but for the ease with which they can 
reduce or extend engravings, and transfer them to 
stone or canvas; which they do by taking advan- 
tage of the elastic properties of india-rubber,— | 
the sketches in oil by Mr. John Leech having been | 
enlarged, from his drawings in Punch, by that | 
method, and afterwards painted over by the artist | 
himself. 

Of processes to render surface and incised plates | 
into blocks capable of being printed with letter- | 
press, we have Glyphography—much used for maps ; | 
and two methods,—one exhibited in Austria—a 
process by which chalk lithographs are converted | 
into blocks,— and another in France, showing how 
engravings and drawings can be rendered in relief, 
and produce printed surfaces. Of the two con- | 
tending arts, one tries to supersede the other— 
draughtsman to do without engraver, engraver 
without draughtsman; as may be seen by a speci- 
men shown by Mr. Leighton,—an engraving upon 
wood from a bas-relief by Flaxman, executed in 
straight, graduated lines alone—a block produced 
without a stroke or touch save the engraver’s, 
photography having given the forms upon the 
wood 


In Nature-printing—a beautiful process, that 
has its limits, like all others,—both drawing and 
engraving are dispensed with, the printer being | 
the tangible reproducer. The principal works 
shown are the folio ‘ Ferns of Great Britain,’ and | 
* Sea-Weeds,’ by Henry Bradbury,—very beauti- 
fully rendered. 


guided by a great deal of dilettanteism ; set styles 
and methods finding favour with certain collectors, 
who not alone content, like good antiquaries, to 
guard the products of the past, seek to make them 
servile standards for the future. In bookbinding, 
printing, engraving and other arts, periods have 
had their styles, by those conversant with them 
to be distinguished; a thing that will not be 
so patent to the future, if we pull against the 
stream of time—imitating the early printers, their 


| wire and water marks, even to the toning the paper 


as if by age. These conceits, with revivals of old 
Renaissance patterns, more easily copied than ex- 
celled, are much to be deplored. In leather binding 
and exquisite hand-tooling we are not quite rivals 
of the French, though, perhaps, in durability and 
character we are equal—our paper, being thicker, 


| requiring a different treatment. In cloth, or publish- 


ers’ binding, we are without rivals anywhere, though 
imitators are neither few nor mean. Of the extra- 
bookbinders who exhibit, Messrs. J. & J. Leighton 
are the largest —depending as they do upon 
novelty, form, design and colour for effect ;—Mr. 
Bedford, for his elaborate toolings of old patterns 
upon sombre hues ;—Mr. Riviere, still sombre, is 
more varied in his forms;—Mr. Holloway exhi- 
biting much neatness with more colour than either 
of the last mentioned ;—while Mr. Zaehnsdorfis more 
remarkable for neatness and finish, combined with 
fair design. Of French exhibitors but one book- 
binder shows, M. Gruel Engleman, who has a 


| choice and novel display of volumes, dependent 


upon many arts for their decoration—the gold- 
smith, carver, embroiderer and enameller all con- 
tributing to the production of these /ivres de luxe, 


In Mr. Wallis’s new art of Autotypography, he | which are rather gems for the cabinet than books 
has applied the principle of nature-printing to | for the shelves or general use. Not so those sent by 


works of a pictorial character,—impressing the 
artist’s own drawing, to his most delicate washes, 
upon the surface of a soft metal plate—producing 
some charming effects: the medium used being 
transparent, renders tracing over sketches easy, 
and no reversal of subject or writing necessary. 

Since our last Exhibition of 1851, in the arts of 
Chromo-typography and Chromo-lithography we 
have made much way, particularly in the elder art; 
for though block books in colours are as old as print- 
ing in China, pictorial printing in oil colour at the 
platten and cylinder press has only found develop- 
ment in the present day, being thrown off with the 
rapidity of newspapers at a steam-machine,—not 
the most favourable method for registering colours, 
twelve or more of which are sometimes used upon 
one production. Of some of those issued from the 
Milford-House Press, 230,000 copies have been 
produced: these, multiplied by the number of 
printings, will give some idea of the enormous 

gregate impressions required. 

Chromo-lithography is the last development of 
the art of printing from stone—a discovery of our 
own time; a poor German having accidentally 
found that from porous stone, grease and water, 
he could obtain prints,—doubtless, little dreaming 
then of the pictures the process would some day 
give. Brooks, Day, and Hanhart all exhibit 
examples of chromo-lithographic printing, which 
for pictorial effect and colour far surpass those 
from Paris, Vienna and Munich, though not in 
good drawing. The ornamental items sent by 
Continental nations far outvie our own; nothing 
to compare with the small illuminated works from 
France or Germany being here. 

Having mentioned the vastly-increased resources 
science has placed at the command of the printer, 
we will conclude this section with an observation 
on the type exhibited. All the British founders 
show good English characters, clear, sharp and 
durable, but not comparable with foreign establish- 
ments for ornamental forms and combinations, that 
render printing an elegant Art and a compositor 
an Art-workman. The division of labour in Eng- 
land is perhaps the cause of our want of taste in 
many departments: certain it is, here we have 
nothing in typography so complete as the Royal 
and Imperial offices of the Continent, which, if 
they do not advance trade, at least set it a high 
standard 





In British Bookbinding as an Art we have both 


M. Mame & Co., of Tours, large French publishers, 
printers and binders. Their books, though elaborate, 
are novel in treatment and perfectly flat—quite a 
contrast to the bookbinding of the Austrians, re- 
markable for the way in which they mould and 
adapt leather into patterns suited to the wants of 
heavy folios—giving them a grand and picturesque 
air, hardly warranted by the sewing and general 
workmanship. Brussels, St. Petersburg, Berlin 
and other capitals send specimens of bookbinding, 
but not a marked advance upon our own. 

Remarkable, as a contrast to the laboured tooling 
of the extra-bookbinder, is the cloth-binding exe- 
cuted for the British publishers in large numbers,— 
the prepared calico and character of the block deco- 
rations having of late years reached a high pitch 
of excellence, the admiration of foreigners, who 
find no parallel to it in their thin paper-covered 
tomes. This class of work has gradually risen from 
dull red calico (substituted for paper) to embossed 
cloth, effulgent with gold and colour, cheering the 
walls of our libraries and tables of our drawing- 
rooms—durable bindings, lasting with moderate 
care for many years. Of our publishers’ binding 
we may feel justly proud, for it is purely national, 
and has had the benefit of the best Art. Of the 
works displayed many are familiar friends, of late 
seasons: Messrs. Leighton, Son & Hodge showing 
several of large size, worked by steam-power; 
Messrs. Bone & Son, others illuminated; whilst 
Messrs. Westleys & Co. not only contribute cloth 
covers, but some well-bound books likewise. 

Taken as a whole, Class 28 is very creditable to 
the national progress of England, particularly in 
the departments of Paper, Printing and Book- 
binding; many things having been accomplished 
not thought possible in 1851, whilst others now in 
their infancy are strong, giving fair-evidence in 
future results not less important than those of the 
last ten years. 





CUNEIFORM HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
August 13, 1862. 

I very much fear that the tablets lately found by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, and by him very properly 
described as the now celebrated Canon, will, before 
this matter be done with, be more celebrated 
still. 

An exact account of days and years is needed 
for full history ; and when such has been found on 


the sufficiency of the record. But if the tablets be 
found to be fictitious accounts, it will be no violent 
inference that the inscriptions which adopt the 
names and dates are very much the same, in spite 
of the apparently historical aim. 

Minute details seem to indicate the precision of 
true history, and even Mr. Gladstone proposes ag 
a proof of reality that Tydeus is said to be little, 
This is, however, singularly characteristic of the 
fire-god. He is sometimes, as with the Egyptians, 
little and deformed, or decrepit. But his proper 
form is that of being little, powerful and handsome, 
impetuous, graceful and winning, which becomes 
a test of unreality rather than the reverse. 

The proof that the lists on those tablets are 
fictitious is enough. But even more, there is 
probable proof that they were completed subse. 
quently to the time of Alexander the Great. If so, 
the lions and temples are not of Nineveh at all, 
but of the times of the Seleucide or Arsacide, 
Such lists are common to ancient nations; and 
having detected the law of their formation, I exa- 
mined, last autumn, the numbers, and found it 
exactly observed. 

As such lists are singularly exact, it is hazardous 
for Sir Henry Rawlinson to announce a mistake in 
them when he finds Yam Bil Ikin in one, where 
there is Assur Bil Ikin in another. The inference 
is that those names are not proper, but generally 
significant,—that Yam is really Hamah, the Sun- 
light, as Semsi El is another form, and Assur 
another. Bil Ikin, with a dialectical change, is 
extant on a Greek inscription as an epithet of 
Zeus. M. Renan declared long ago that Assyrian 
names are mainly Aryan. 

I can only ask for space to show the simplest 
form, as an illustration rather than a proof that 
those lists are not only fictitious, but of late date. 


XVI. XXIV. 

20 20 yrs. 

6 xvi. 6 

a = 24 
Salmaneser ........ 34 29 29 29 yrs. 

we 5 5 5 

14 14 14 14 

29 29 xvr. 29 29 

11 11 - ll ll 


18 18 18 18 18 
10 9 10 10 10 


Cyrus 
8 8 8 8 8 
36 36 36 36 36 
21 21 21 21 21 
Artaxerxes ........ 41 43 43 41 41 
Sum 360 19 19 19 19 
Astancrnes Tl... ..cccccccs 40 40 46 40 


6 6 6 
Alexander the Great ............ 6 6 6 
Sum 360 480 424yrs. 


The era of Nabonassar is also called that of Sal- 
maneser, and the 424 years is the sum of the Canon 
of Ptolemy. It will appear probable that the num- 
bers in Sir Henry Rawlinson’s list formed part of a 
Hieratic system ending at the time of Alexander 
the Great. JAMES Broun. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Whymper, father of the Alpine climber, 
kindly supplies us, in the absence of his son, with 
a few further particulars respecting his accident on 
the Matterhorn. It appears that previous to the 
accident the mountaineer had made two attempts, 
with guides, to ascend, and had fixed his tent at an 
elevation of nearly 12,000 feet. It was in one of 
his trial excursions from this point, to try and find 
some higher ledge on which to sleep, that the acci- 
dent befell him. Up to this height the ground 
was pretty familiar to him, as he had traversed it 
no less than eight times. We may now use his 
own graphic words :—‘‘I found a sleeping-place 
about 300 feet higher, and came quickly down. In 
passing thetent I left everything behind that I could, 
including my axe. The Col was passed in safety; 





the cuneiform inscriptions, it seems to establish 
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right, I found that twe days’ sun_had nearly 
destroyed some steps in the ice which I had cut the 
day before. The position was awkward: a long 
slope of ice, as smooth as glass, led away below 
me; a precipice literally perpendicular rose above; 
the route lay along the junction of the two on the 
top edge of the slope. Time forbade my returning 
for the axe, so I commenced with my left hand to 
dig the steps afresh with the point of my béton, 
holding to a cranny with my right. I had nearly 
finished, when, on stepping downwards, my foot 
slipped. Down I went like lightning ; in a moment 
my bd@ton was dashed from my hand, and my knap- 
sack brought my head down first; some rocks 
peeped out 20 feet down, and into these I fell. It 
was now, not sliding, but flying absolutely head 
over heels: I fell 195 feet in five or six bounds— 
striking my head four times. The last bound 
must have been fully 60 feet; it took me right 
across the gully, into some jagged rocks. I clutched 
at them with all my might, and, after sliding a little 
further, happily stopped myself. Had I fallen 10 
feet lower, I should have shot over a precipice of 
at least 800 feet.” Mr. Whymper’s wounds, as we 
said last week, though numerous, were superficial. 
The application of snow partially stopped the bleed- 
ing. Mr. Whymperis of opinion that the Matterhorn 
is inaccessible to mere arms and legs. Prof. Tyn- 
dall took a ladder, but even with this aid it was 
found impossible to conquer the last precipices. 


Prof. Owen explains, in the ensuing note, the 
circumstances under which his thoughts ‘On a 
National Museum of Natural History’ have passed 
through the several stages of a Lecture at the Royal 
Institution, a Report furnished by himself to the 
Atheneum, and a publication, as a pamphlet, by 
Messrs. Saunders, Otley & Co. The explanation 
is perfectly simple and perfectly satisfactory. 
Feeling the great importance of his communica- 
tion, we gave it the most conspicuous place in our 
power; inserting it in our leading columns instead 
of under learned Societies. This Report has now 
been reprinted, with such notes, diagrams and 
other additions as Prof. Owen finds necessary to 
complete his case :— 

** August 19, 1862. 

“On the 26th April, 1861, I delivered at the 
Royal Institution the Friday Evening Lecture, 
‘On a National Museum of Natural History,’ as 
announced in your Number of April 20th. I sent 
you a full report of the Lecture, with the title, as 
such, prefixed. You preferred to insert it as an 
article. To define my work of 120 pages, ‘On 
the Extent and Aims of a National Museum of 
Natural History,’ as a mere reprint, with a few 
lines of introduction, is not correct. It bears the 
same relation to the lecture it embodies as other 
minor works of mine, having Friday Evening 
Lectures amplified and modified for their basis. 
In these, as in the work in question, I have 
omitted reference to contemporary reports and 
abstracts of the Lecture; but I shall not fail to 
supply the omission in any future re-issue of my 
pamphlet on the Natural-History Museum. 

“T am, &c. RIcHARD OWEN.” 


The Committee of the Oregon Botanical Expe- 
dition, at Edinburgh, have resolved to send Mr. 
Robert Brown to Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia on a voyage of scientific discovery. . Mr. 
Brown will be instructed to explore the Flora of 
British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, and the 
countries adjoining the Rocky Mountains, with a 
view to the transmission of seeds of hardy trees 
and plants, and the seeds and roots of flowers, to 
members of the Oregon Association ;—the field of 
exploration being subject to modification or exten- 
sion according to the direction of the Committee. 
The following gentlemen form the Committee :— 
Sir W. Gibson-Craig, Bart. (Chairman), Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir William Jardine, Bart., Sir David 
Dundas, Bart., Prof. J. H. Balfour, A. Campbell, 
Esq., Col. Ferguson, T. A. Hog, Esq., H. Gra- 
ham, Esq., I. Anderson-Henry, Esq. (Secretary), 
C. Lawson, Esq., C. M‘Intosh, Esq., J. M‘Nab, 
Esq. (Treasurer), T. G. Parry, Esq., G. Patton, 
Esq., D. Smith, Esq. and W. T. Thomson, Esq. 


A reader draws our attention to a false state- 
ment—one of many—in M. Thiers’s ‘ Histoire du 





Consulat et de ’Empire.’ M. Thiers says the 
English only captured one French flag. Two 
flags, it is admitted, had been taken from 
D’Erlon’s brigade,—those of the 45th and 105th 
divisions: but M. Thiers asserts that the 45th 
was retaken, by a sub-lieutenant Urban, with 
details of romantic heroism, fit for the Porte 
St.-Martin Theatre in the Dog-days. That flag was 
not, however, recaptured at all; it hangs beside 
its fellow eagle of the 105th division in Chelsea 
Hospital, as M. Thiers may satisfy himself at any 
hour of the day. The error is a trifle compared to 
many of M. Thiers’s misrepresentations of events on 
the field of Waterloo; but it is of a kind which 
admits of easy and irrefutable proof. 

The theory that crime and ignorance are closely 
allied, receives unhappy confirmation by the’ Re- 
port of the Registrar-General on Marriages in 
Ireland. Unfortunately, all Roman Catholic 
marriages are exempt from registration ; but those 
among Protestants show that among those married 
in 1861, 25 per cent. of the men and 39 per cent. 
of the women signed with a mark. The number 
of marriages during the above year amounted to 
8,862, being 274 less than during 1860. 

Hosts of answers to the challenge of a quatrain 
rhyming “month” and ‘ orange” still pour in. 
It is the season of the Dog-days, and literary trifling 
is the humour of the moment. We spare our 
readers all reference to such words as ‘Tor range,” 
‘“‘ war-range,” ‘‘no range,” and the like, as false in 
accent ; and to such evasions as “‘shunn’th” and 
‘‘runn'th,” as elliptical and pedantic. The difficulty, 
however, may be overcome by having recourse to 
proper names. A rhyme has certainly been found 
for orange in the name of a hill near Abergavenny, 
in Wales—the Blorenge. “ Millionth” is suggested 
as a rhyme to month; but it will scarcely pass. 
We hear of a family name of Gunth which would 
certainly supply a rhyme to month; as would also 
the sacred book of the Sikhs—the Grunth. Either 
of these words might be fairly introduced into Eng- 
lish verse, and in that limited sense might be said 
to supply the rhyme required—as thus :— 

From the Indus to the Blorenge, 
Came the Rajah in a month; 
Eating now and then an orange— 
Conning all the day his Grunth ! 
—But this would be no more than a success of 
evasion. Of the trifles sent to us — anagrams, 
lipograms and macaronic verses—in illustration of 
our recent article, the following lipogram, by Mr. 
Arthur Locker, may be given. The letters c and s 
are not used in it :— 
Oh, tell me, Queen of Fairy-land ! 
What elfin lore may do 
To win for me that lily hand, 
The hand of her I woo. - 
I need not name or herb or draught, 
You know them all too well ; 


Prepare the bowl—let it be quaff'd 
By haughty Amabel. 


That winged boy of Pagan fame 
Heard only half my prayer; 
I hoped for mutual love—a flame 
To weld in one the pair: 
The tiny rogue employed no art 
Her lofty pride to quell; 
At me alone he aim’d the dart—- 
Why not at Amabel? 
To him I’ll plead for aid no more, 
The Love-God of old Rome; 
But, patriot-like, I mean t’ implore 
he Fairy-folk of Home! 
On hill-top, or neath leafy tree, 
Where’er ye deign to dwell, 
Hark to my prayer, and win for me 
The lovely Amabel! 
The following note speaks for itself :— 
“ Sheffield, August 16, 1862. 
‘We notice in the Atheneum of to-day a list of 
prizes granted by the Painters’ Company in the 
International Exhibition, in which our work is 
honourably mentioned ; but it is stated that no 
award could be made, because the name of the 
actual performer of the work was not known. 
Although quite agreeing in general with your 
remarks which follow, we think it due to ourselves 
to state that in our case they do not apply, as our 
work is entirely designed by a member of the firm ; 
and, of course, we should have been glad to have 
informed the Painters’ Company of this, if they 
had taken the trouble to inquire. 
“ Joun & JosEPH RoDGERS.” 











Two accidents, occurring within a few days, have 
awakened attention to the form which the sensa- 
tional rage has taken at the Music Saloons. At the 
Canterbury Hall, a fortnight ago, a M. Maximin 
Argonaud missed the traptze, while attempting 
one of the prodigious leaps which are now expected 
from acrobats of this character, and fell on one of 
the large candelabra that light the building. He 
was much cut about the thighs, and sustained a 
serious injury to the chest. On the following Fri- 
day, a similar misfortune occurred, at Highbury 
Barn, to Selina Young, otherwise called the Female 
Blondin. This intrepid woman, who some months 
ago, at Cremorne, crossed the Thames on the high 
rope, was performing a similar experiment in the 
gardens, with a pole charged at either end with 
fireworks. Elevated 100 feet above the ground, 
she passed along, amidst the explosion of Catherine- 
wheels, and illuminated with blue fire. But the 
action of the fireworks appears to have destroyed 
her balance, and she fell through the trees, and 
was found on the grass doubled up and senseless. 
It is a law, that in these great instances of public 
tendéncy, they should be manifested in their lowest 
and most ultimate forms, as well as in their highest ; 
whence it follows that, if better educated minds 
require the sensational element in a well-written 
and well-constructed drama, the less instructed will 
equally demand it in the popular exhibitions of 
athletic strength or skill. In the latter case, there 
is always apparent danger; and its presence is 
indeed needful to the excitement that it is the aim 
of those who provide for the public taste to produce. 
If the danger, however, should change its character, 
and prove itself to be truly real, entertainments of 
the kind require the intervention of the Home 
Secretary, who has, indeed, been called upon by 
more than one of our journals to interfere. Two 
such accidents occurring within so short a space 
of time go far to establish a case; and should 
it be detected that our populace visit such ex- 
hibitions in the spirit in which the degenerate 
Romans of the Decline and Fall went to the gladia- 
torial shows of the time, it would be proper to sup- 
press them at once. Meanwhile, it is still more 
expedient (the issues being so much the more 
important) to consider the spirit of sensationalism 
thus manifested in our amusement-seekers in its 
higher as well as its lower phases. Should we not 
discourage it all the more sedulously in the dramatic 
and various literary shapes which it assumes, seeing 
that the example thus set in matters of superior 
authority so fatally influences the common mass, 
and manifestly corrupts society at its very base? 
See what we have got in exchange for that high 
poetic feeling which almost all have consented to 
abandon for mere melo-dramatic effects, in which 
there is no novelty, one copying from another with- 
out end, and the most original only reproducing 
what our fathers had tried and condemned! Again, 
we have come to the point at which sentence is 
demanded, and we shall have to give in our verdict 
after the old fashion. Error does not cease to be 
error by being repeated ; and when its time for pro- 
ducing mischief arrives, there is but one verdict 
possible. 

The very ingenious automatic electric light, 
invented by M. V. Serrin, of Paris, exhibited 
among the Instruments de Précision, in the French 
Department of the Exhibition, has been shown 
under various phases at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion. The great difficulty in an electric light is 
to maintain a constantly equal distance between 
two charcoal points. This is effected by M. 
Serrin’s system, and the result is a steady light of 
great utility. So intense, indeed, and far-reach- 
ing is the light, that small print may be read by it 
at a distance of three miles. M. Serrin’s invention 
has been practically and successfully employed 
in carrying on railway works in Spain, where, in 
consequence of the great heat during the day in 
summer, it is impossible to carry on the works 
profitably excepting during the cool night hours. 
The experiments at the Polytechnic Institution, 
which will, we believe, be repeated, consist in 
showing the light in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid, burning under water, when it is extremely 
brilliant, and contrasting it with the illuminating 


power of ordinary candles. 
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On the history of the word “ Bedlam,” as de- | 
scriptive of a madhouse,—a topic already broached 
in these columns, in connexion with Tyndale’s Pro- | 
logue tothe New Testament, — we have received the 
following notes:—Your Correspondent “‘G. P. D.” 
raises an interesting question about the word 
“Bedlam,” which he finds used in its present sense 
in the prologue to Tyndale’s New Testament. The 
date of that publication (1525) being at least twenty 
— prior to that at which Bethlehem Hospital is 

elieved to have been first applied to the reception 
of lunatics, he is naturally rather perplexed to find 
in it such an expression as “‘bedlem madde.” Even 
if the date of the publication were a mistake, the 
prologue bears pretty distinct evidence of having 
been written by Tyndale himself, who died a mar- 
tyr in 1536, while the gift of Bethlehem Hospital 
to the City of London as a place for lunatics was 
certainly some years later, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries. The truth is, this is only one of 
those cases in which the popular impression of an 
historical event is rather an exaggerated one. It is 
quite true that the hospital was granted to the City 
of London for the purpose to which it ise still 
applied, either by Henry the Eighth or Edward the 
Sixth; but it is a mistake to suppose it had never 
been so used before. The royal grant changed the 
government of the hospital, not its use. Monastic 
institutions, whatever evils they may have been 
answerable for, were undoubtedly the medium of 
much practical good that we seldom give them 
credit for, and to mental and bodily disease they 
offered such assistance as the skill and science of 
the age afforded. I have myself met with a passage 
in the works of Tyndale’s great opponent, Sir 
Thomas More, who died even before him (a mar- 
tyr, too, though for a different cause), which proves 
beyond a doubt that Bethlehem Hospital was a place 
for lunatics before the dissolution of the religious 
houses. ‘Think not,” he says, in his treatise De 
Quatuor Novissimis (page 73 of his English works), 
—‘ ‘Think not that every thing is plesant that men 
for madnes laughe at. For thou shalt in Bedleem 
se one laugh at the knocking of his own hed against 
a post, and yet there is little pleasure therein.” 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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A Glossary of Mineralogy. 

Bristow. (Longman & Co.) 
THERE are two ways of treating Mineralogy and 
every other natural science, viz., the strictly scien- 
tific or formal, and the informal but popular one, 
which is generally pleasing. The former method 
has been patiently and zealously pursued by 
several accomplished mineralogists, and there 
is no lack of learned and satisfactory Systems, 
Manuals, Introductions and Treatises on this 
important science. Some of these, such as the 
volumes by Dana and Nicol, and also the im- 
proved editions of their forerunner, the intelli- 
gent William Phillips, leave little to be desired 
in the same form of book. After such labours, 
there is in fact nothing more to do but to add 
new minerals and localities when discovered, 
and to make occasional corrections as the 
result of more precise knowledge and more 
accurate observation. There is scarcely room 
or occasion for a new manual of Mineralogy; 
and what has been so long wanting with relation 
to British and Trish Mineralogy was supplied 
about four years ago by the useful volume of 
Messrs. Greg and Lettsom, 


By Wiliam 








But with so many and such excellent 
manuals or treatises on this subject, how does 
it happen that no natural science is less 
generally studied, at ‘least in England, and 
none perhaps so commonly disregarded? In 
our National Museum we have one of the 
finest known collections of minerals, displayed 
in room after room, and so displayed as to be 
visible to all who care to inspect the specimens. 

n this respect, and in this only, we fear, are 
the nation’s minerals brought down to the level 
of the popular apprehension. To look at some 
of the fossils, indeed, you must stand on tiptoe 
or stretch your neck toaching ; but everywhere 
beneath your eyes, and almost up to them, 
are brought the hundreds after hundreds of 
valuable and rare minerals which successive 
benefactors have bequeathed to an unstudious 
nation, and which successive purchases out of 
the national purse have procured from the dark 
caverns of the earth, from its deep, far-extending 
mines, from the beds of rivers, the recesses of 
valleys, and the heights and summits of rocky 
mountains. Here is a very garner-house of 
the earth’s mineral harvest,—an ingathering of 
precious metals, priceless gems, purest and 
most perfect crystals, rarest forms of minerals 
and rarest compounds, gold that has glistened 
in Siberia and California or in Australian gul- 
lies, gems that have sparkled on other shores 
than those of Britain, emeralds and rubies, 
sapphires and topazes of “purest ray serene,” 
silver that branches out like a tiny tree, copper 
that refiects the feathery hues of the peacock ; 
lead that vies in colour with an orange, or is as 
verdant as the grass in moist meadows; iron 
that came not, according to the wont of iron, 
out of the earth, but directly down from the 
skies—the singular native produce of aérial 
regions—in a complete and perhaps matchless 
suite of meteorites, which, like the image from 
Jupiter, fell down from heaven. Then all tempt- 
ingly sliced and polished come the marbles, 
agates, cornelians, opals, lazulites and jaspers, 
variously reflecting various hues, from the azure 
of Italian skies to the glow of English fires. 
All these and a thousand other specimens of 
almost endless interest are here, and some 
few of almost incredible value, as that massive 
Rubellite which was priced at 1,000/.: all these 
are here, and here they may be in idle stony 
state as things now are, occasionally indeed 
attracting the momentary notice of a few young 
folks in the holidays, and a few old folks who 
are bound to glance at what their young ones 
point at. A dozen times a year they may be 
hurriedly looked over by a fast-filimg crowd 
of bewildered country people or sadly jaded 
artisans, and then this invaluable collection is 
neglected by most, except an odd round-jacketed 
sailor, or a deliberate old gentleman, or a 
solitary student. As to any intelligent recog- 
nition of the distinctive characters and forms 
and practical uses of minerals, this is as rare as 
a rare mineral itself; and it may be truthfully 
affirmed that not one person in a thousand, 
who looks upon those well-stored glass cases, 
has the most elementary notion of the science 
of mineralogy or its practical applications,—not 
to say a word about the ability to distinguish 
one stone from another, or a piece of shining 
iron pyrites from a piece of pure gold. 

There are many sufficient reasons for this 
general ignorance and want of interest in Mine- 
ralogy beyond the mere glitter and beauty of 
the finest specimens. One is the lack of popu- 
lar lectures, and another the lack of popular 
books on this science. In the absence of these, 


| how can you expect even an educated person 
| to tell you the difference between tourmaline 

and tellurium, or amber and common gum, or 
| the diamond and quartz, or a ruby and a garnet? 





Without taking the first steps to awaken 
special interest in the mineral kingdom, you 
may gather together and exhibit all the choicest 
cabinets of specimens in Europe; and, never. 
theless, the multitude will pass by all that does 
not glow and glisten, and look like gems, or 
gold, or silver, perfectly astonished if you recall 
them and declare that there is a world of 
interest, a depth of significance, and a large 
amount of practical importance in what they 
have despised as a heap of old and odd stones, 
with capriciously curious names derived from 
no known language ever spoken upon the 
inhabited earth. 

The indifference with which minerals are 
commonly regarded might pass into absolute 
distaste if a scientific manual were put into a 
common reader’s hands. In such a manual 
he would see little but an assemblage of the 
hardest and strangest names he had ever in 
vain attempted to pronounce; and if he should 
open upon the Germanic titles of certain mine- 
rals, such as Schwarzgiiltigerz (an ore of silver) 
and Selenschwefelquecksilber (an ore of mer- 
cury), he would be very little the wiser, and 
probably a good deal the stupider. To attempt 
after this to indoctrinate him into the prin- 
ciples of mineralogical classification or crystal- 
lography would be vain enough. Crystals have 
been beautifully called the flowers of minerals; 
while crystallography consists of anything but 
flowers of speech. Who will read continual 
and mere measurements of the angles of crys- 
tals? more especially, who will measure them 
for himself? A reflecting goniometer is about 
as strange an instrument to the educated world 
as a compound microscope to the Japanese; 
nor will the mathematical minutiz of crystal- 
lography ever allure any but determined stu- 
dents. Yet there is probably a method of ren- 
dering even crystallography attractive to all— 
a way of placing a crystal in such a position 
that the rays of Fancy shall play upon it, and 
glance from it, and gladden even the dullness 
of a decidedly unmineralogical mind as respects 
technicalities. For such minds it is worse than 
a waste of time to discourse upon integrant 
molecules and cleavage, primary and secondary 
forms and macles, and all the other regularand 
exceptional circumstances which determine the 
formation and measurements of crystals. What 
are the perfections of a crystal, as a rhomb, 
octohedron, or dodecahedron, to a person who 
has too solid a head to admit geometrical 
solids? How can any reasonable teacher expect 
attention to the replacement of a crystals 
angles, or any such geometrical subject, unless 
the auditor has been first charmed with the 
beauty of law, and determinate growth, and 
definite direction even in those lifeless sub- 
stances which the earth holds in her most 
secret recesses, and nourishes atom by atom— 
not one of them all finding its fixed home by 
chance—during unknown centuries? 

It is perfectly true that, after all his efforts, 
a teacher, or lecturer, or writer on these topics 
will labour under the disadvantage of dealing 
with inorganic substances, and he can never 
invest these with the attractions that belong 
to the harmony of organized forms and the 
mutual relations and adaptations of parts, 
which, when demonstrated in complex struc 
tures, excite such lively gratification. So far, 
then, Mineralogy will ever be second to Pala 
ontology in popular favour. It requires a more 
abstract turn and a more mathematical taste 
to apprehend the former science. It demands 
a greater fund of illustration and a richer play 
of fancy in him who would win the favour & 
the multitude to things which have never 
lived and breathed, to substances which have 
no intelligible epochal history. Although it 8 
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a wonderful triumph of mind to re-clothe the 
old geological valley of dry bones with flesh, 
to fit bone to bone, and to re-model and re-ani- 
mate the extinct animal, so that he lives again 
before your eyes to-day, and crops herbs and 
branches, or mangles lesser flesh, and crunches 
weaker bones than his own; yet it would bea 
still more wonderful triumph of mind to mar- 
shal the shapeless individuals of the mineral 
kingdom from all their caves and from all our 
cabinets, and to set them in such array as should 
instruct the ignorant, allure the indifferent, and 

romote a zealous pursuit of the science. Still, 
the mineralogist would have some few advan- 
tages over the paleontologist. He would dis- 

lay a far greater richness and variety of colours; 
he would exhibit the peculiar charms of trans- 
parency, opalescence and brilliancy ; and he 
would, in particular, lay hold on the common 
mind of a mercantile community by an expla- 
nation of the numerous and important econo- 
mical applications of mineral substances in the 
arts and trades of commercial life. He would 
bring his science to bear on the foundry and 
the workshop, on chemistry and on colours, on 
the Materia Medica of the apothecary, and on 





themetallic implements of trade and husbandry, 
which depend, for their improvement, upon a | 
full knowledge of metallic mineralogy. All 

this might be more to the mind of the multi- 

tude than the most skilful restoration of an | 
Iguanodon, or the most persevering patience | 
in refitting the tip of the snout to a Teleosaurus, 

or the setting upon his long-lost legs the perfect | 
frame of a stalking Dinornis. 

Mineralogical manuals, as we have said, are | 
many ; but really popular, and at the same time | 
accurate, books on Mineralogy are very few. | 
Nearly the same may be said of public lectures, 
of which there are or ought to be several that are 
scientific, but of which probably there are few 
that are in any sense popular. The amount of 
attendance upon mineralogical lectures will be 
strikingly dependent upon their popular cha- 
racter. Doubtless it would be discouraging to 
learn how few listeners there are to the truly 
accomplished mineralogists who here and there 
discourse learnedly upon their science. One 
thing, however, must be manifest, viz. that it is 
of little service to collect minerals if you cannot 
collect audiences. So unacquainted are the 
public with even the exterior appearances of 
common ores, that you might pave the streets 
with them and they would hardly know it, and 
you might mend the roads with silver, in certain 
ef its ores, and scarcely a pedestrian would 
stoop down to gather it. You might even 
empty half of the mineralogical cases in our 
two Metropolitan Museums into Great Russell 
Street and into Jermyn Street, and if you did 
this secretly, you would probably find after 
many days most of the precious specimens 
where you had cast them out, unless crushed 
by carts or broken up by the parish stone- 
breakers. This will always be a probable sup- 
position until men hear and read much more 
illustrative and attractive matter than they 
have yet heard upon the earth’s mineral trea- 
sures, It is not that knowledge of this science 
is wanting in its professors, but that an earnest 
desire to know what they know is as yet 
unkindled, or at least ungratified, in the com- 
munity. 

_ As to technical lectures, we remember be- 
ing present one evening when a lecture was 
delivered by a gentleman fresh from one of 
the finest mineral countries in the world. 
He was surrounded by a numerous and edu- 
cated auditory, and elaborate and symbolic 
diagrams, while before him lay a load of choice 
Specimens. What could be more favourable 
and more promising? The lecturer was received 








with applause, and began with self-satisfaction. 
Ten minutes, however, showed his mistake, 
and that also of the audience. On he went 
with the chemical constitution of his minerals, 
describing how this specimen had some atoms 
more of such a constituent than another. Scru- 
pulously correct he certainly was; but it was 
manifest to all, except to himself, that his audi- 
tors did not care an atom for all his atoms, or 
for himself either. Eyes were restlessly directed 
rather to the hour-hand than to the diagrams 
of chemical symbols; and finally three or four 
hundred people heaved audible sighs of relief 
when the relentless clock put an end to all 
differences, whether of mineral constitution or 
mental opinion about the lecturer's abilities. 
Probably at least three hundred well-bred 
people that night made secret vows never to 
be drawn out to another lecture upon minerals. 
Yet such an audience for general intelligence 
could not have been counted upon in many 
other lecture-rooms in England. 

All who are acquainted with the value of 
Mineralogy, and with its important relations to 
other collateral sciences, as wellas to our national 
wealth and industry, will regret its present 


; unacceptance, and will be rather impatient of 


such impediments to its popularity as might 
be easily removed. Surely, for instance, not 
merely leading specimens, but every specimen 
in our public collections might be distinctly and 
intelligibly labelled. Never till very lately, we 
believe, were labels placed under the British 
Museum minerals. What is now doing in this 
way is gratifying so far as it goes. In Mr. 
Bristow’s book, references are made to the 
numbers of the cases in the Museum containing 
the minerals treated of, and in a more popu- 
larly constructed work such references would 
be very serviceable. On points of classifica- 
tion, however, Mr. Bristow has wisely observed, 
“The system of. classification proposed origin- 
ally by Berzelius, and adopted at the British 
Museum, is founded upon the electro-chemical 
theory. This in many cases leads to a great 
amount of inconvenience in practice. The 
minerals of the various metals, for instance, are 
by this means dispersed and widely separated 
from each other, occasioning much confusion 
to the student, and involving considerable loss 
of time in tracking the ores of each particular 
metal through the various cases in which they 
are contained.” Let any student who has 
manfully and patiently persisted in visiting the 
national collection say how he has hitherto been 
perplexed and confused, rather than instructed, 
by its too long-prevailing arrangement ; and let 
any visitor not a student declare what amount 
of knowledge he has acquired, compared with 
what he might have acquired from the inspec- 
tion of our mineral treasures. Dead stones 
cannot arrange themselves rightly, nor can they 
complain of disrespect. At present we sadly 
need the right mineral in the right place, 
althongh we may hope that an intelligible and 
readable name together with a locality will soon 
be bestowed upon every one. 

A very obvious truth is expressed by Mr. 
Bristow in the sentence:—“ This eye-knowledge 
(as it may be termed) can only be acquired by 
long and diligent practice, by actual examina- 
tion,.and by handling the specimens themselves ; 
no opportunities of doing which should be 
neglected.” But then, as to such eye-know- 
ledge, how are you to get it, if no “actual ex- 
amination” is permitted ? and as to handling the 


specimens, how are you to manage this without | 


picking locks or breaking plate glass? Neglect 
of opportunities, forsooth! when was there ever, 
when will there be, an opportunity of handling 
our Museum minerals? Should a momentary 
opportunity of handling them occur by an 


attendant’s neglect, do not seize it on any 
account, or you yourself will be speedily seized, 
and much more roughly handled and carefully 
locked up than even the minerals! Do you 
reply, Surely the minerals might be handled by 
students properly recommended ?—then you 
have only to try, and to try the patience af 
the curator while you patiently pursue your 
studies and he impatiently quits his own. Nor 
is handling encouraged at Jermyn Street. 

Our only present hope of a popular apprecia- 
tion of Mineralogy lies on the side of the 
economical aspects of the science. These, when 
pleasingly presented and fully illustrated, will 
win people's. attention by their commercial, pecu- 
niary, national and international interests. We 
therefore look with solicitude to the amount of 
general attention given to the minerals in the 
present International Exhibition. It is to be 
hoped that due notice will be bestowed upon 
them. How much we, as a nation, owe to our 
mineral possessions is at least vaguely sur- 
mised, though not universally known. The 
Exhibition now open to the million has many 
instructive displays of what our Colonies and 
other nations owe to their mineral possessions, 
or may yet derive from them. But even these 
require labelling and explanations. 

We are pleased to be able torecommend Mr. 
Bristow’s book, although it is by no means a 
contribution to popular mineralogical literature. 
Its title might not facilitate its acceptance, for itt 
is something more than a Glossary though some- 
thing less than a Manual of Mineralogy. It 
might, perhaps, be best described as an elemen- 
tary manual thrown into an alphabetical form. 
Such a form has the advantage of ready service 
when collections of minerals are inspected, and 
saves the necessity of first resorting to the 
index of a manual. Asa compilation from the 
best formal treatises, it possesses the merit of a 
clear and concise arrangement of what has been 
extracted from other books. Thus, it brings 
into one portable volume much of what the 
student would have to read for himself in the 
original works. So far there can be no doubt 
that those who resolutely resolve to master 
Mineralogy will find this volume of service to 
them, and some saving to them also. We had, 
however, hoped for a more popular book, forthe 
benefit of those who will be deterred, by a glance 
at the nomenclature of all such books, from 
beginning to busy themselves with an apparent 
multitude of unconquerable and unpronounce- 
able words. 





Memoirs of the Distingwished Men of Science 
of Great Britain living in the Years 1807-8. 
With an Introduction by Robert Hunt. Com- 
piled and arranged by W. Walker, jun. 
(Walker & Son.) 

Messrs. Walker & Son have published a large en- 

graving of fifty-one distinguished men of science, 

alive in 1807-8, grouped together in the Library 
of the Royal Institution. This engraving (which 
is a beautiful production) is described as 
designed by Gilbert, drawn by T. F. Skill and 

W. Walker, engraved by W. Walker and George 

Zobel. It is accompanied by a book, the Fron- 

tispiece of which is a reduced copy of the en- 

graving, for reference. 

Our readers may like to know who were the 
luminaries of the British sky at the time when 
the Milan Decree threatened to shut us up, and 
make us (as the phrase is) keep ourselves to 
ourselves. We shall give the list: but, to aug- 
ment the interest, we shall write it down m 
| order both of birth and of death :— 

1, 1, Boulton ; 2, 8, Miller; 3, 17, Dellond ; 
4, 2, Cavendish; 5, 3, Maskelyne ; 6,4, Mylne ; 
| 7,14, Watt ; 8,9, Bp. Watson ; 9, 19,W. Herschel ; 
| 10,10, Huddart ; 11, 16, Banks ; 12, 21, Cart- 
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tempted him to repay supposed injury by any | spicuous chemist than Charles Tennant, who is 


wright ; 13, 5, Jessop; 14, 13, Playfair ; 15, 7, 
Bramah ; 16, 20, Jenner; 17, 29, Chapman ; 
18, 15, Rutherford; 19, 6, Rumford; 20, 12, 
Stanhope ; 21, 34, Troughton ; 22, 22, Cromp- 
ton; 23, 38, Murdoch; 24, 27, S. Bentham ; 
25, 32, Telford; 26, 40, Nasmyth; 27, 18, 
Rennie ; 28, 28, Symington ; 29, 45, Hatchett ; 
30, 30, Leslie ; 31, 26, Wollaston ; 32, 43, Dal- 
ton ; 33, 39, Davies Gilbert ; 34, 36, Tennant ; 
35, 49, Donkin; 36, 37, W. Smith; 37, 46, 
M. Brunel; 38, 42, Allen; 39, 31, Trevithick ; 
40, 41, Maudslay; 41, 23, Congreve; 42, 48, 
Thos. Thomson ; 43, 24, Young; 44, 50, Rob. 
Brown; 45, 44, Baily; 46,11, Howard; 47, 35, 
Henry ; 48, 33, Kater ; 49, 47, Frodsham ; 50, 
25, Davy. 

Thus Telford came in the twenty-fifth and 
went out the thirty-second. The difference of 
age between the extremes is just half a cen- 
tury: old Boulton was born in 1728, young 
Davy in 1778. Boulton was the first to die, 
but half of the list survived Davy. We have 
omitted one name because the owner is yet liv- 
ing: it is that of Francis Ronalds, who, in 1816, 
proved the electric telegraph by passing a mes- 
sage through ten miles of wire in his garden at 
Hammersmith. The editor knows no more of 
the date of his birth than of that of his death. 
If Mr. Ronalds, who is said to be living on the 
Continent, should chance to see this article, and 
should feel inclined to communicate two or 
three columns of autobiography, this sentence, 
as the Queen says, shall be his sufficient 
warrant. 

The selection, of course, partly depends upon 
the existence of portraits. In one case, that of 
Joseph Bramah, no such thing is to be found; 
accordingly, on the principle that a better guess 
may be made at the hinder part of a man’s head 
than at the front, Bramah is made to turn his 
back to the spectator. Among those whom we 
might have seen, we miss Carlisle, Pond, Lax, 
Brinckley, Woodhouse, Home, Brande, Robert- 
son, Children, &c. Two more persons known to 
the science of that day are yet alive: Lord 
Brougham and Benjamin Gompertz were both 
contributors to the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
at the date in question. Mr. Gompertz, the dis- 
coverer of the remarkable law of human mor- 
tality, has recently been the subject of a contro- 
versy, in which an appropriator of his ideas, 
whose friends were unwise enough to set for- 
ward the undue claim as a title to election into 
the Royal Society, has been set in his proper 
place by the opinion of the profession of 
actuaries. We also miss the name of Ivory, the 
first of the English mathematicians at the date; 
whom Laplace styled the strongest of the English 
geometers, and one of the strongest in Europe. 
We should, however, be much surprised to hear 
that Ivory had allowed a portrait of himself to 
be taken. We shall add a few words on this 
distinguished man, for a reason which we shall 
set forth. 

It is customary to suppress from biography— 
that is, from the biographies written in the day 
immediately following that of the subjects—all 
account of peculiarities which it is supposed 
would be disagreeable to friends and relatives. 
The consequence is that, after much lapse of 
time one and another story finds its way into 
print, which, to those who have not the key, 
may fix a very unmerited character upon a cele- 
brated name, The way to avoid this untoward 
conclusion is to speak out, and to tell the whole 
truth. Nothing is better known among men 
of science than that Ivory, though an amiable 
and upright man, and possessed of a high moral 
courage in scientific matters, was afflicted with 
the suspicion of conspiracy against himself to 
a most distressing extent. It is much to his 
honour that this constant companion never 





injurious insinuation, or other step of retalia- | there. 


tion whatsoever; but the fact is certain. 


We think we remember another con- 


We | fusion, of which we are reminded by the one 


shall state one instance, out of those which are | which may occur between the two Tennantg 
known to us, of the fear in which he lived. | above noted. We remember, but where it hap- 


When Baily discovered those papers which led 


| pened we do not remember, that Smithson 


to the account of the treatment of Flamsteed | Tennant was confounded with his contemporary 


by Newton and others, Ivory, having received 


| chemist, James Smithson, under the supposition 


the first announcement which was published by | that the first was the same person as the second, 


the Astronomical Society, called at the apart- 
ments of that Society, and expressed to the 
Assistant Secretary his hope that Mr. Baily was 


| With an additional surname tacked on by an 
| inheritance. 


It may reasonably be expected that this 


not going to publish matter relating to living | collection of portraits does not represent the 
persons under the names of Newton and Flam- | originals as they would have appeared at one 


steed. The officer of the Society reasoned with 
him, assured him of the genuine character of 
the publication, and sent him away half com- 
forted. We choose this particular anecdote, 
which our informant heard from the Assistant 
Secretary the day after it occurred, because it 
is not strictly private. Ivory was not a Fellow 
of the Society, nor an acquaintance of the officer, 
to whom he paid an official visit, and of whom 
he asked a formal question. 

Mr. Hunt, the editor, has done his biogra- 
phical work agreeably, but he is hardly up to 
the scientific part of the matter. We might 
excuse such a thing as his fancying the copy of 
the Standard Scale made by the Astronomical 
Society to be the only record which the fire at the 
House of Commons left undestroyed. But we 
solemnly protest against the statement that this 
copy cost Baily 1,200 hours’ watching of the 
oscillations ofa pendulum : it was the repetition 
of the Cavendish Experiment which necessitated 
this long and weary peeping at the wires, and 
watching the extent of vibrations. Again, it 
is truly said of Wollaston, that he “ invented 
the most ingenious methods of determining the 
properties and constituents of very minute 
quantities of matter”: but we are sadly let 
down by the following sentence, in which we 
are told that “among the delicate instruments 
he was accustomed to make was a sliding rule 
of chemical equivalents.” We were not aware 
that this was so delicate an instrument, or the 
principle of it so peculiar to Wollaston, that 
it deserved citation as a primary means of 
establishing his peculiar talent of dealing with 
the utmost minuteness of quantity. 

The following is new :— 

‘‘ He [Davy] investigated the causes of the rapid 
decay of copper sheathing on ships, and, attribut- 
ing this to electro-chemical action, succeeded in 
preventing it by attaching plates of iron or zinc to 
the copper. This, however, on being tried prac- 
tically, was found to introduce a new and unlooked- 
for evil, viz., excessive fouling of the bottoms of 
ships so protected.” 

The old—and true—story is that Davy, 
knowing the causes of this rapid decay, em- 
ployed the electro-chemistry of the zinc and 
copper to. correct it; but that the preservation 
of the copper which ensued introduced, not a 
new evil, but the old one. The sound copper 
was not nauseous to the insects, which accord- 
ingly settled on it just as they formerly did on 
the wood. 

We have also occasionally to find fault with 
the style. Men marry “ wives” and live with 
them, for the most part, till the “death” of one 
or the other: to talk of their “ladies” and their 
“deceases” is vulgar. We donot feel in a 
concatenation accordingly when we hear of a 
man obliged to “take refuge” from “the ebb- 
ing of a tide” because he had been “mixed up” 
in a “speculative mania.” 

In describing persons who are collected toge- 
ther partly by accident of portraits, it is desir- 
able that distinctions should be occasionally 
noted. In the year 1807, Smithson Tennant, 
who is not in the engraving, was a more con- 


' given date, in their true proportions of age, 
| But the differences are not staring, though per- 
| ceptible on close examination; except in one 
jcase. Troughton has the trumpet at his ear, 
| which he did not need in 1808: and this 
appendage calls attention to his face, which is 
certainly too old. The trumpet should have 
been omitted. 

Ivory being absent, the upper fifty contain no 
mathematical names of greater account than 
those of Maskelyne, Playfair and Leslie: able 
and learned men, but of no pretence to decided 
original power. The list is a strong illustration 
of that want of special mathematical study 
which the separation of English and foreign 
methods had gradually produced. We do not 
mean that there was any want of mathematical 
knowledge ready for application. W. Herschel 
and Young had all they wanted: Young, in par- 
ticular, is a splendid specimen of that sagacity 
which does more with a little than many others 
with a great deal. This is a power of itself, and 
of an inventive character. It is clear that 
Young, as well as W. Herschel, had more than 
he used. We may also pick out, as men who 
carried sound knowledge into application, 
Baily, Brunel, Cavendish, Dalton, Dollond, 
Gilbert, Kater, Mylne, Rumford, Watt and 
Wollaston. All allowance made, the want of 
a mathematical school is conspicuous. Just 
at the time which this engraving represents, 
those who were to break down the wall of sepa- 
ration between Britain and the Continent must 
have been beginning to look forward to their 
University career, and to imagine themselves 
gownsmen. Peacock, J. Herschel and Babbage 
took the first degree in 1813, and imme 
diately applied their energies to the introduction 
of the Continental mathematics into Cambridge. 
Then came the strife of the dotards and the 
deists, on whose flags were to be seen the New- 
tonian x and the Leibnitzian dx. These men, of 
| course, could not appear in the engraving: but 
|it is to be regretted that Woodhouse, the pre- 
i cursor of the change, is absent. He had pub- 
|lished, in 1803, his ‘Principles of Analytical 
| Calculation, in which, while enforcing attention 
| to the Continental form of mathematics, he had 
| given a searching and sagacious criticism to the 
| principles employed. 

This book has mistakes, and some fine 
writing: especially the Introduction, which is 
positively atrocious. Thought solicits sun- 
beams, subdues wild impulses, and the like. 
This must be kept down: and fortunately fine 
writers lay themselves open at every turn. 
“We look,” says Mr. Hunt, “at the group of 
the fifty-one thoughtful men in Mr. Walker's 
picture—every face [except that of Bramah, 
who is all back, for reason given] telling its tale 
of penetrating power—every brow heavy with 
the intensity of Brain-Force active within it— 
and we learn to reverence, and to love, those 
gifted mortals to whom was granted, in answer 
to their prayerful seeking, the discovery of some 
one [surely fifty-one, at least] of the members 
of the disjointed body of Truth.” We might 
look at this group without reverence or love, if 
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we had none of it ready. We should take it 
to consist of men of more than average intelli- 
gence, in easy circumstances. As to the heavy 
prain-force, we should judge that the owners, 
like sensible men, were not laying it on in the 
Library of the Royal Institution, but were in 
easy relaxation of mind. And how could it be 
otherwise, when each picture is the copy of a 

ortrait taken while the subject was chatting 
with the painter, or with some bystander? But 
in spite of all this, the lives will interest the 
casual reader. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Horticultural.—Fruit and Floral Committee. 





FINE ARTS 
—— 

The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus Restored in 
conformity with the recently-discovered Re- 
mains. By J. Fergusson. (Murray.) 

Tus book is the result of its author’s dissent, 
expressed in our columns, from the plang pro- 
posed for the restoration of the Mausoleum 
by Mr. Pullan and indorsed by Mr. Newton 
in his bock on the discoveries at Halicarnassus. 
Mr. Fergusson has mastered his subject with a 
vigour which enables him to treat it with 
much greater force and vividness than were 
displayed by his antagonists, although they 
derived their inspiration on the site of the ruins, 
while he deals only with the transported frag- 
ments and somewhat imperfect accounts of their 
discovery. 

Mr. Fergusson recapitulates and explains 
the data so furnished, and shows how they may 
explain the mystery that has so long puzzled 
students of antiquity. Until recently all we 
knew about one of the seven marvels of 
the ancient world was that the ancients 
regarded it as the finest work of architecture 
they possessed. But for this the popular 
antique testimony respecting it would not have 
induced the moderns to rank the Mausoleum 
very nobly. The ancient writers who record 





| 


tion of the building as appeared to him probable 
from the remains found. This restoration is to 
be preferred on many points to the more elabo- 
rate design of Mr. Pullan, since published. 

Mr. Pullan was commissioned by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum to join the expedi- 
tion, as architect, and arrived some time after 
its labours had begun. Many sculptures were 
sorted out, to be sent to England, and masses 
of marble must have been shifted from spots 
which might have indicated their original posi- 
tions. We must bear this in mind in order to 
see that Mr. Pullan enjoyed but slight advan- 
tages over Mr. Fergusson, who had given his 
attention for some years to the subject. 

So prepared, Mr. Fergusson enters upon the 
question ina systematic manner, and developes 
his arguments so logically, clearly, and with 
such acumen, that the result before us is a 
model book of its class, while most readers will 
accept the writer’s opinions as conclusive, and 
his design for as perfect a restoration of the 
Mausoleum as is likely to be obtained. The 
author divides his materials into four parts:— 
1. The written descriptions in ancient books. 
2. Remains of the building recently discovered, 
and measurements of the ground. 3. Informa- 
tion obtainable by comparison of several tombs 
existing in Asia and Africa. 4. The system of 
definite proportions in Greek architecture, use- 
ful in suggesting forms, and most valuable in 
rectifying deductions arrived at from other 
sources. 

Written materials for the history of the 
Mausoleum’s structure are scanty; most im- 
portant is the account by Pliny, who stated 
the dimensions of the building in such a slip- 
shod manner as to have produced an unending 
puzzle for his readers. He says, it extended 
from north to south 63 feet, but was shorter 
on the other fronts (¢.¢., its plan was oblong) ; 
its whole circumference was 411 feet; it was 
raised in height 25 cubits, and surrounded by 
thirty-six columns: this part was called the 
pteron; above the pteron was a pyramid equal 


their admiration of ithave smallclaimto the high | in height to the lower part, with twenty-four 
places of criticism, and Pliny, at least, did not | steps,—contracting into a summit, like that of 


probably understand the building he described. 
The ancients, however, pitched upon this as 
their chef-@ceuvre in architecture. The others of 
the wonderful seven works which can rank 
with it—+.¢., the Pyramids, and the Walls, or 
Gardens, at Babylon—were rather great engi- 
neering triumphs than works of Art. The 
Temple at Ephesus was admired for its size, as 
the largest of Greek temples. But the Mauso- 
leum, which covered not one-fifth or one-seventh 
of thearea ofthe last, could have been remarkable 
only because it was beautiful in Art, or in con- 
sequence of the elaboration and taste displayed 
in its ornamentation. 

A problem with many generations has been 
how to restore this magnificent work, and innu- 
merable attempts have been made to that end. 
Few great architects have failed to make the 
experiment, and some odd things, presumed tobe 
like it, have even been perpetrated in substan- 
tial stone,—the steeple of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, to witness. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
in 1842, obtained a firman to remove certain 
carvings that the Knights of St. John had 
inserted in the walls of the Castle of St. Peter 
at Budrim. These were declared to be frag- 
ments of the work of Artemisia’s sculptors, 
Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus and Leochares. Mr. 
Newton, in 1855, made complete excavations 
on the site of the city of Halicarnassus, and to 
the singular honour of Prof. Donaldson, who 
had indicated a certain spot where such would 
be the case, hit upon the Mausoleum itself. 
Lieut. Smith, who accompanied Mr. Newton’s 
expedition, made, upon the spot, such a restora- 





a meta (cone, or, strictly, goal at the turning 
point of a racecourse). It is obvious from this, 
that Pliny did not understand the building he 
described ; for how could a building only 63 
feet long in plan, and shorter on the other 
sides, be 411 feet in circumference? The last 
measurement evidently applies to another por- 
tion than the first, and what part was that 
spoken of as “inferiorem”? If it were the 
pteron or body of the edifice surrounded by 
columns, which itself presumably stood upon 
a base or podium, we get something like the 
modern idea of the whole,—namely, a base 
sustaining a peristyle of columns inclosing a 
cella or body, the whole surmounted by a 
pyramid, upon which was placed the statue of 
the King of Caria. Pliny adds, that the height 
of the whole work was equal to 140 feet. The 
leading points in dispute between Messrs. 
Pullan, Fergusson and others are as to the 
appropriation of this 140 feet ;—if a portion 
thereof, as this book suggests, ought or not to 
be taken from the podium or base and added 
to the pyramid above, to form a pedestal 
for the chariot group,—how the columniation 
should be managed round the cella, and a few 
minor matters. 

The remains of the Mausoleum upon which 
Mr. Fergusson bases his restoration are, prima- 
rily, some thirty or forty blocks which formed 
part of the steps of the pyramid: these showed, 
with two exceptions, by the weather-marks on 
their upper surfaces, that they had been con- 
structed of two breadths only. Some angle 
stones were found, coming from the same situa- 





tion. Portions of the cymatiwm, or crowning 
member of the entablature surmpunting the 
columns, were also found, from which the 
author gets, with almost absolute certainty, 
the width of the intercolumniations,—a most 
important step towards a restoration. Por- 
tions of columns, of the architrave and cornice, 
—enough in all to get a satisfactory restoration 
of the “ order,” as it is styled,—exist. 

Among the examples upon which Mr. Fer- 
gusson rests his restoration is that of the so- 
called Lion Tomb at Cnidus, which seems to 
have suggested to him the key of the ancient 
mystery he here presents to us,—7.¢, the 

edestal for the ps group, whose height 

ad to be taken out of that of the base- 
ment, very much to the improvement of the 
building’s appearance, and with great pro- 
bability, seeing that the group could be seen 
from below at a much less distance if so 
situated, than if it stood directly on the trun- 
cated apex of the pyramid, according to Mr. 
Pullan and others. It is worthy of note that 
this tomb from the neighbourhood of Halicar- 
nassus would, not unlikely, be copied from the 
Mausoleum in some of its features, and thus 
may reflect light for us upon its original. 

With regard to the application of the Ra- 
tiones or system of definite proportions in Greek 
architecture, we must only say that our author 
deals with them so successfully as to insure 
converts. It is to be understood that “by the 
application of the formula of simple ratios, we 
are enabled to fix the dimension of nearly 
every part of the Mausoleum with almost abso- 
lute certainty; and, at the same time, it is 
found that the Mausoleum is one of the most 
complete and interesting examples of a building 
designed wholly on a scheme of simple definite 
ratios. Thus, the very science which assists 
materially in solving the problem is, at the 
same time, illustrated and confirmed by the 
discoveries it aids in making.” As this im- 
portant and interesting subject has been 
little studied,—indeed, its full development 
by the discoverer remains unpublished,—we 
will let Mr. Fergusson speak upon it. Although 
it was long suspected that the Greeks had 
some principles of this character, the question 
was not elucidated until Messrs. Penrose and 
Cockerell elaborately surveyed the remains at 
Athens, Bassze and Egina. The former made 
the first steps towards the discovery, when 
Mr. Watkiss Lloyd 
“undertook the investigation, and by a long and 
careful series of comparisons, he has proved that 
the time-honoured doctrine of the Vitruvian school 
—that the lower diameter of a column was the 
modulus of every other part of a building—had no 
place in Greek Art; on the contrary, that every 
part of a Greek building was proportioned to those 
parts in juxtaposition or analogy to it, in some 
such ratio as 3 to 4, 4 to 5, 5 to 6, and so on—not 
by accident, but by careful study; and the whole 
design was evolved from a nexus of proportions as 
ingenious in themselves as they were harmonious 
in their result. In the Parthenon, for instance, 
he found that the entire building is set out with 
the minutest accuracy by the application of a few 
ratios, which involve no higher number than 10, 
and in no case have a higher difference between 
them than 5. The greatest ingenuity and refine- 
ment were exercised in embracing the entire design 
in a net-work of proportional relations, in such a 
way that every division had a special dependence 
upon some other that was particularly connected 
or contrasted with it; and, at the same time, every 
member was implicated in more than one such 
comparison by what might seem happy accident, 
were it not that on trial it is proved how much 
study is required to effect such a result. At the 
same time, when the clue ‘is once gained, it is easy 
to see how study was competent to effect it.” 

It is not possible for us to enter into the 
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xpplication of these singular laws to the ex- 
ample in hand. Suffice it that, in the matter 
of the Cymatium arrangement alone, important 
as that is, the application is singularly exact, 
and opens towards the result with great hap- 
piness. With regard to the disposition of the 
eolumns of the pteron, Mr. Fergusson will find 
many staunch opponents to his suggestion that 
the angle ones were coupled, “or, in other 
words, half an intercolumniation (5 feet 3 
inches) apart from centre to centre.” This, 
however, has the authority of the Lion Tomb 
at Cnidus for countenance. It must be ad- 
mitted, moreover, that here the system of 
ratios steps in with great serviceableness, and 
that good arguments are shown for adopting 
such a peculiarity of construction. It is 
here worth while to remark that two-thirds 
of the cost of Mr. Newton’s book is due to 
the hugeness of the plates, which are, as we 
pomted out, unreasonably bulky. It appears 
from Mr. Fergusson’s statement that they are 
inexact where they should be most perfect— 
1. @., In attention to scales of measurement, a 
thing we suspected, and are rendered clumsy 
for use by adoption of a decimal scale, which 
nobody employs in practice. On other points, 
also, great want of care is observable in this 
work, 

It remains now to give some account of the 
building as Mr. Fergusson has restored it: 
doing this we recognize the greatly superior 
beauty of his work over that of any other 
restoration with which we are acquainted, not- 
withstanding that Messrs. Cockerell, Texier, 
Lloyd and Falkener have essayed it. The 
ground-plan of all is oblong, according to Pliny’s 
measurement. Mr. Fergusson raises his edifice 
from the ground on three steps; above these a 
basement of rusticated stonework goes all round 
the building; upon it are ranged rectangular 
piers with capitals that sustain an entablature, 
with its frieze, cornice, &c. Before the base- 
ment and in advance of each of the piers is a 
pedestal; upon each pedestal appears a lion- 
statue; those at the angles are much larger 
than their companions. These greater pedestals, 
the writer very ingeniously suggests, might have 
been the original positions for the famous 
Monte Cavallo groups of men and horses now 
at Rome. It must be admitted that the 
arrangement of these groups is very peculiar, 
eminently fitting them for a situation at the 
corner of a building, if we conceive the men 
separated from the horses, but holding them by 
long bridles, as might well be. They are of the 
age of the Mausoleum, as their style indicates ; 
their original situation is unknown. We know, 
says the writer, that Cicero accused Verres of 
plundering Halicarnassus of its statues, and 
why not of these? If so, they might have 
filled such angle-pedestals at the Mausoleum’s 
base, and two other groups have been lost. 
Our objection is, that these groups are too 
large to consort with the fragments of 
statues belonging to the Mausoleum, and, 
unless the proposed pedestals were of much less 
height than Mr. Fergusson’s drawing shows, 
they would hide too much of the wall and mar 
the angle of the building altogether. The 
spaces between the piers above mentioned are 
filled with statues by the author: an incom- 

arably better arrangement than that of Mr. 

ullan, who placed them in a similar situation 
in the peristyle of columns above instead of 
in the peristyle of piers below. Thus, 
then, consists the podium or base of the edifice 
—three steps, the basement, its square piers 
with their advanced pedestals bearing lions in 
front of it ; the entablature, an element of which 
is one of the friezes now in the British Museum; 
and a cornice sustaining three steps again, 








above all. The total height of this podium was | Edinburgh, and loss of several lives. A memorial 
51 feet 6 inches. has just been erected of the circumstance; and with 


Raised upon the last-mentioned steps comes | Singular character, this comprises a sculptured head 
the “order,” which is appropriated to the second | ~ 5 boys, = —_ —_ od yaa ye chaps, 
frieze, and the cymatium of lions’ heads and|; i BO “p30? aud vlaeed be w a; ben Whole 
honeysuckle ornaments as existing; the height | NCOS¢ ™ SOUas®, anc’ placed bY Way OF Xeystone 

fin the theee, te SF tk © inches . | above the arch leading down to Paisley’s Close, 
be a pre Pipe : 9 | We are not always so felicitous in getting charac. 
arranging the columns of the peristyle, Mr. 


teristic humour as well as a memorial of fortitude 
Fergusson adopts the plan of showing three | out of our troubles of this nature. Yet the old 


at each angle, those nearest to the corners | sculptors, as more than one of our towns and cities 
being at half the intercolumnar space which | show, were not so oblivious. The ancient towns 
divides those on the sides. This disposition | of North-West Germany can produce not a few 
is original and effective. On each of the | records of like nature. We do not lack examples 
longer sides of the cella so inclosed are placed | of “pluck,” goodness knows,—our firemen and 
four windows, as above mentioned. At the | Policemen. have no few claims on our municipal 
top of the cella appears the third and gratitude in that respect. ‘ Not many years ago a 
smaller frieze, of which we possess fragments. sailor died, like an Englishman of old, in C hina 
From above the cymatium or crown of the order | because he would not kneel to some mandarin, 
A > gery : This act was in the bold spirit of our race, and 
rises the pyramid of steps. At each of its angles | pen were glad to acknowledge the fact; still not 
Mr. Fergusson places a couchant lion upon 2 | evena slight carving on some apt spot,—such exist 
bold pedestal. At the pyramid’s apex rises the | in Portsmouth, Chatham, Plymouth, Southampton 
largest pedestal destined to support the quad-|and elsewhere, —has been placed to record the 
riga, which last nobly crowns the whole. The | courage of the man. 
pyramid being 37 feet 6 inches, and the statue-| A stained-glass window has been placed in 
group 14 feet, we get a total height, with the | Islip Church, Oxon, by their children, to the 
dimensions before given, of 140 feet 6 inches,|memory of the late Dean Buckland and _ his 
which, as our author shows, agrees sufficiently, | lady. It has three lights, with tracery and a sex- 
not only with the recorded measurements, but | foil above. The subjects of the glass are, the 
with the ratios known to rule Greek architec- ee th —— = peace sa in 
— > ; cis e€ cen ight; in € S$eX-fol, the ASCension ; in 
ture and the remains as they exist. he adhink quite, the Diliam, Sant, anh ale 
Christian emblems. 

Our French neighbours, who do not seem inclined 
to rest upon their work of ‘‘ restoration,” have again 
taken Notre Dame de Paris in hand, and com- 
menced extensive labours there. 





Finze-Art Gossip.—There is much talk of re- 
forming the Royal Academy, and making some use 
of its numerous privileges and facilities. Amongst 
those things most urgently demanded will be that, 
by some means or other, the institution shall become 
truly the representationof English Art, and that men 
who are really distinguished in any branch of their 
profession, either as painters, sculptors or architects, stim eiiiamin tithe ac — 
shall no longer be absent from its ranks. Men odumaied at tise A pot aud Mr, W. Matuaon, dély 
ask themselves, how it happens that Mr. Holman 10080 CR eee os Dunne the mock the felioniey 
Hunt had to submit to the indignity of getting but | eminent Artistes will appear:—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, 
one vote out of forty when he put his name down | Madime lava lusterAiesuetnPaneind Malle Lange years 
as a candidate for an Associateship? Others George Perren, Aynsley Cook, John Rouse, W. He Weiss and Ww 
ask why is not Mr. W. Hunt, after a long life in | 35""Thurcday 28 and. Saturday 30, Benediet's. highly-successtul 


u 
Art, devoted to its ‘most ‘admirable. technical | Heaseis Oy f, Ment Satteg SAE pa ei 
manifestation, an R.A.? It is demanded again, | The Music by Mr. J. Benedict. After the Opera on Monday 
why is not Mr. F. Leighton, whose name has ogg a eT Bit = A ee 8 
been on the books some years past, not elected ? | Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. The 
* : Musie by Mr. W. Balfe. On Wednesday, August Me} eer’s 

Mr. Anthony is one of our few poetical landscape- | Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, entitled DENOR A H.— Doors open 
painters who have commensurate skill to make / af Halted foren;_cmmetint fulMbnat Chelate Urner 
them worthy of the honour, and yet he re- Boxes, 48.5 Pit, 28. éd.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3 ; Aenmnithense, 
mains unhonoured. The Royal Academy dis- ies eee Ge ee reg eat Secs to es 
honours itself by the exclusion of such men as | keepers. No restriction to Full Evening Dress. 
these. To these names might be added, as having : 
equal claim to the dignity bestowable by the NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Society, those of Mr. Linnell, Mr. J. Clark, Mr. Vocat Music. 
G. F, Watts, Mr. 8. Palmer, Mr. G. E. Street, and| Booxs of chants, psalms and hymns seem never 
many more, not one of whom are to be found in | to fall short. In Mr. Spark’s collection. entitled 
the Royal Academy, whose absence renders its | Sgered Harmony (Addison, Hollier & Co.), the 
distinetions invalid, and who, with but one ex-| tunes are given without words, so that the melo- 
ception, have received some slight or neglect from | dies can be adapted to suit customers of all creeds. 
the body when, at one period or other, they have |__7he Cunticles, pointed for Chanting, and with 
advanced, as the rules demand, their claims. The appropriate Chants selected, by W. Walsham How 
gentlemen designated are representatives of all| (Morgan), are another exercise, made by a Rural 
schools of opinion, the merits of every one of them | pean. —It is enough to name Ore Hundred and 
are beyond dispute, yet we are able to name at once Eight Chants, Ancient and Modern, arranged for 
ten men, mere examples, who from some reason or | Py Voices, by William Shelmerdine (Hall, Virtue 
other are not on the Royal Academy roll. Well | ¢ €o.).—Mr. Goss, who composes too sparingly, 
may people ask the meaning of all this, and others | publishes an impressive and expressive anthem, The 
carry the investigation still further by challenging | }yiiderness (Novello & Co.). This is well written 
the names of many who hold places which others | throughout, without the dryness which would-be 
ought to fill. men of science have too often mistaken for depth. 

Messrs. Morris, Marshall and Falkener, of Red | —Tunes for Psalms and Hymns, edited by John 
Lion Square, have executed a memorial window | Hullah (Parker & Co.), include a good number of 
for the south transept of Peterborough Cathedral, | German psalm tunes. These do not naturally 
to the memory of Sir Chapman Marshall, late of | take root here.—A new edition of The Psalmist, 
London. It comprises two lights in chief, contain- | &e., by Vincent Novello (Haddon), requires no 
ing subjects of ‘ Abraham's Sacrifice’ and ‘Joseph | recommendation.—Here may be announced an- 
cast into the Pit.’ In the minor lights are figures | other Morning Service, for Four Voices, by R. 
of the Patriarchs, surmounted by the head of the | Reynolds (Cocks & Co.),—a Te Deum, by Arthur 
Saviour. Crump, for soli and chorus (Ollivier), which 

The old Scottish humour comes out in these | rises above the average of sacred manufacture,— 
times with something of its ancient form. Only | “Js there no balm in Gilead ?” (same composer and 
the other day we were all horrified by an account | publishers),—a number or two of Israel in the Wil- 
of the fall of a very tall house in High Street, | derness, an Oratorio, by Dr. Dearle (no publisher's 
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name),—a Laudate, by M. Félicien David (Copley 


& Co.), written in the most dashing Catholic style, 
which yet does not make us forget a ‘ Laudate’ 
by Zingarelli, sung by Donzelli with such lustre of 
yoice, still less undervalue Cherubini’s_ brilliant 
‘Laudate,’ from his Mass in c major, which has 
been waiting since it was written for Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt to sing it—A Magnificat, by M. 
D’Aubel (Lebeau), is a singular compound of 
ravity and frivolity. The interludes are about as 
much out of the true organ style as they could 
possibly be.—M. Randegger’s Funeral Anthem 
(Boosey & Sons), composed on the occasion of our 
jate national loss, is solemn and thoughtful, if 
not rich in new ideas.—“ When shall we pray?” 
(Leader & Cock) is by Mr. Handel Gear.—“ Fear 
thou not,” by Lady Emma Talbot (Novello & Co.), 
js one of the essays which, were amateurs wiser 
than they are apt to be, they had better keep to 
the privacy of the home-pianoforte. 

The Music-Master, by James Mackintosh (Wer- 
theim & Co.), is a threepenny publication, with 
“improvements on the Sol-fa system,” and some 
examples, most questionable in point of taste— 
sacred words (merely to cite one) being jauntily 
set to ‘Robin Adair.’—TZhe Pianoforte Edition of 
Songsand Tunes for Education, by Messrs. Curwen 
and Turle (Ward & Co.), is a neat book.—Mr. 
Murby adds to the long list of books which are 
hardly wanted The Musical Student's Manual, 
Division I. Relating to Sound (Groombridge & 
Sons), and endeavours to be facetious and familiar 
in an eighteenpenny collection of Rhymes, Jingles 
and Songs (Longman & Co.). 

There have been several new Part-songs, single 
and collected, since we wrote on the matter. Here 
are four by Mr. Hallett Sheppard, Op. 13 (Novello): 
three written to good words, by real poets, old and 
new—as Longfellow, Herrick and Scott; and once 
again proving (were proof once again wanted) that 
sense is easier to set than nonsense. Mr. Sheppard 
manages his part-writing with a fair amount of 
ease.— Spring, for Four Voices, by W. H. Nichols 
(Novello), is more tormented. Its writer has clearly 
approached his task with fancies of instrumental 
effect. This is from the wrong side.—“ J saw the 
Moon rise clear,” by F. C. Atkinson (Jewel), is not 
good. The inner parts are clumsily written.—Some 
compositions by M. Noverari (Augener & Co.) are 
here, also: among them, a funeral Choral (why 
cannot people, when they write for England, use 
English titles !)—otherwise, Psalm-tune,—a setting 
of the Bugle-Song from Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ 
and of the same poet’s ‘ Lullaby’ (already set to 
its best advantage by one of the best amateurs 
who has ever made music in England, Mrs. Tom 
Taylor). None of M. Noverari’s compositions have 
any remarkable value. — “ Would you gain a 
maiden’s heart?” Madrigal, by Robert Sloman 
(Addison & Co.), is but one more item of respect- 
able writing added to the mass of mediocre pro- 
ductions.—So is Corydon’s Doleful Knell (Cocks), 
by Mr. M‘Murdie, a round for three equal voices, 
which has no melody in it. 

Little can be done with single Songs beyond 
mere enumeration of titles. —Mr. W. Vipond Barry’s 
Vocal Compositions (published for the author) are 
neither honestly English nor heartily German.— 
Six Songs, by Walter Macfarren (Cocks & Co.), are 
better, though the composer has not always chosen 
bis text with reference to music.— Britannia is 
the freeman’s home” is a rather vulgar tune by 
Herr Kucken, with chorus ad libitum, aimed at 
our Volunteers.—“Why sitt'st thou by that ruined 
hall?” is by Miss M. Lindsay.—Capt. Lincoln Cocks 
has re-set The Rosebud, by Burns (Cocks & Co.).— 
W. Hutchinson, Esq. has not been very fortunate 
in “Twas evening in the summer time,” and “ Oh, 
wake those tones no more on me!” (Hale). —“ Sweet- 
heart, come back to me” (Cramer & Co.) is Mr. Balfe’s 
last ballad. The words are by Miss Jessica Rankin. 
“To the Queen of my heart” (Addison & Co.) is 
an elegant story, in the barcarole tempo, by one 
who is rarely inelegant, Mr. Schulthes.—“ 0, doubt- 
mg heart,” by J. Hallett Sheppard (Augener & 
Co.), is a second setting of one of Miss Adelaide 
Procter’s son gs, which was better set, and for good 
and all, by Mr. Hullah.—Zhe Mariner’s Dream, a 


Haite, belong to the family of “sensation ditties.” 
So (from an opposite point of the compass) does 
Spirit Rapping, by Mr. J. L. Hatton (same pub- 
lishers).—“J7Ul tell you why I'd like to be a rose,” 
by Henry Smart (Cramer & Co.), is a song of far 
more elegant quality, as music.—TZhe Hebrew 
Mother, sonorous words by Mrs, Hemans, set by 
Henry Hiles (Ashdown & Parry),—“‘ At her window, 
ho!” by Claribel,—“O, those fleeting thoughts,” by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby (Lonsdale) ; several songs 
composed for Miss Catherine Hayes, by Miss 
Gabriel and Mr. Howard Glover, and already 
mentioned (same publishers),—“O, Peaceful Lake,” 
by Bianchi Taylor,—The Yellow Rose of Texas, by 
J. K., arranged by Gerald Stanley—a comic song, 
in which the comicality is hard to find,—“ Pretty 
Rosebud,” and “I do not believe,” by Julius Selig- 
mann,—“The Wild Rose of the Valley,” words and 
music by Frank Romer(the last from Cramer& Co.), 
—Oh, name him not !” by Noel Brooke Robinson 
(Pigott), are sufficiently described by copying their 
titles. 

Here is an odd thing—‘“‘ Zhe Swan’s Melody,” 
(Davidson & Co.), set by George Russell. The 
words, we happen to know, were thirty years ago 
thrown off as an impromptu by a Quaker lady, 
who nurtured within herself a holy horror of music, 
being innocent of the slightest capacity for its enjoy- 
ment. And yet her mind was musical in no common 
degree, as these words attest. Mr. Russell has set 
them with some elegance.—Here, too, is something 
rare and beautiful, ‘‘ Le Point du Jour,” by Frederic 
Clay (Chappell & Co.), a French song, written in the 
real, relishing, ragout, French style, bya remarkable 
English amateur. The romance is excellent.—The 
Fairies’ Farewell to the Flowers,—‘“‘Sympathy” (one 
Haydn set a ‘“‘Sympathy” to Mrs. John Hunter's 
words), by that careful professor, M. Emanuel 
Aguilar (Davison & Co.),—“ In Paradiso,” by 
Henry Hiles (Ashdown & Parry), close the list of 
songs by English composers. It is not, as here 
made out, a very rich one. In point of merit, Mr. 
Clay heads it. 

Our folk are used to be captious and critical, 
in regard to Southern melodies. “‘Rot your Ita- 
lianos,” said Goldsmith’s tavern-guest; “ give me 
a simple ballad!” Yet “ your Italianos” give us 
tunes, even unto this day, though they may give 
great singers no more. Here is Signor Marchesi’s 
“A ddioa Vienna, Album di Canti Siciliani” (Schott), 
in which there is mother-invention if not mother- 
wit. Every tune is pleasant to sing.—‘‘ Za Pacchi- 
nella” is by L. Badia.—The “Foglie Disperse,” a 
new edition of known Italian melodies, duetis, 
&c., by A. Vianesi (Lonsdale & Co.), are welcome. 
It includes Blangini’s Notturno, “‘ Care pupille,” one 
of those two-part Notturni only since approached 
in vocal grace by Gabussi’s chamber-duetts. But 
Biangini was the first man, and his works will 
last, we apprehend. 

Incidental mention has been already made of the 
collection of Welsh Melodies with Welsh and English 
Poetry, by John Thomas (Addison & Co.). To the 
interest of this music we need not draw attention, 
nor to the fact that the editor has done his work 
well. Whether translating the original poetry has 
been the wisest course to be pursued may be ques- 
tioned. That in many cases an air can be success- 
fully fitted with words, not representing the original 
text, is a fact as clear as the existence of ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer,’ and ‘Scots wha hae.’ But 
the Welsh are a punctilious people, and prefer the 
quaint old words of some semi-cultivated Bard, with 
a name unprenounceable save by Cambro-Britons, 
to the rarest inspirations thrown off by a Burns, a 
Moore or a Hemans. They lose, we cannot but 
think, by this pertinacity;—national characteristic 
though it be, as old as the days of the Mabinogion. 





HayMARKET.—The farce of ‘ Fish out of Water’ 
has now been selected by Mr. Buckstone to usher 
in his Dundreary comedy. Though the latter 
retains its place, and has retained it for more than 
two hundred nights, the custom of the manager 
has been to impart a partial air of novelty to his 
bill by varying the title of the initial drama. On 
the present occasion he has gone beyond that con- 
cession to popular expectation, and actually pro- 





descriptive song, and The Dying Soldier, by J. J. 


vided a new ballet, composed by Seiior Moragas, 





and called ‘Celo e Celas; or, Love and Jealousy. 
In portraying these well-worn affections of the’ 
mind, the Seiior, with the Sefiora Perea Nena, 
executes some difficult movements, but all highly 
illustrative of the theme, and equally full of beauty 
and force. Miss Fanny Wright and the corps de 
ballet not only aided the various tableaux which 
marked the culminating points of the story, but 
gave much valuable assistance to the principals, 
relieving them at intervals with pas of great grace 
and vigour. 

Drury Lane.—A change has taken place in 
the cast of ‘The Colleen Bawn.’ Mrs. Jordan, 
the American actress, now sustains the part of 
Anne Chute, instead of Miss Jessie M‘Lean, and 
throws into it that degree of animation which the 
character properly requires. The alteration is, we 
think, for the better. The performances continue 
to be patronized by the public with singular per- 
sistency. The Irish drama, now nearing its 
four-hundredth night, appears to have secured a 
new lease of popularity. 








Musicat and Dramatic Gossip.—The two 
new theatres for the Cirque and the Théitre 
Lyrique in the Place du Chftelet, Paris, are 
now completed, and report pronounces them 

ious and convenient. New inventions in 
lighting, ventilation, and management of the 
machinery behind the scenes are said to have 
been successfully introduced. The new Théétre 
Lyrique is not to open until the middle of Sep- 
tember, and then to open with M. Grisar’s ‘ Chatte 
Merveilleuse.’ The ‘Ondine’ of MM. Lockroy 
and Semet is to follow; and after that, an ‘Ivan 
the Fourth,’ by M. Bryon d’Orgeval. Is this 
founded on the same story as M. Gounod’s ‘Ivan 
le Terrible’? which opera, it has been said, cannot 
see the light under present provisions of censor- 
ship.—The correspondent of the Morning Post 
is not complimentary as regards the architectural 
appearance of the interior of the Cirque.—The new 
theatre at Baden-Baden is, by universal testimony, 
described as very elegant. It was inaugurated 
(we may here say) by Conradin Kreutzer’s sickly 
‘Nachtlager,’ sung by a good German company, 
and by a bombastic French prologue, due to the 
muse (let the critic for once copy the poet) of M. 
Méry.—The building of the new Court Theatre 
at Vienna does not appear to proceed rapidly. 
Where are the composers? 

We announce, by request, that Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley will deliver the course of lectures ‘On 
National Music’ read by him this spring at the 
Royal Institution, in Birmingham and Manchester, 
during the latter part of October and the beginning 
of November. 

Signor Giuglini’s Cantata ‘Italia’ came off, as 
announced, this day week—Mdlle. Titiens taking 
the principal part. It was received as rapturously 
as Signor Verdi's Cantica before it. ; 

Calais— which enjoys a dreary pre-eminence 
among sea landing-places—is hardly the town of 
towns in which one could fancy a new opera commg 
to light. Yet we are told in the Figaro programme 
of a one-act trifle, ‘La Chanson de Lanjon,’ which 
has been produced here, and is described as tho- 
roughly pretty, both words and music. = 

“La Serva Padrona’ (Pergolesi’s or Paisiello’s? 
we ask, recollecting a mistake made by us when 
the operetta was here produced for Malle. Picco- 
lomini) has just been revived at the Opéra Comique 
of Paris. ‘They say” that Madame Galli-Marie 
is delightful as the heroine. 3 

It is said, in the Gazette Musicale, that Signor 
Verdi's coming opera, ‘La Forza del Destino,’ is 
to be simultaneously represented at Madrid, St. 
Petersburg and Rome. 





MISCELLANEA 
Lich-Gates. — Lich-gates and resting-stones for 
the corpse are not of very common occurrence In 
England. To name two of the former will interest 
antiquaries. These exist at Trelech and Llandogo, 


near Monmouth. They are of the simplest form, 
yet almost as picturesque as that at Beckenham, 
Kent, consisting of a tiled hood or roof, supported 





Placed above one at Bray, 


by wooden pillars. 
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Berks, are two chambers, now inhabited by the 
sexton; at Barking is a single chamber so placed. 
There are three stone lich-gates to the churchyard 
of Troutbeck, Westmoreland. In the centre of the 
first-named churchyard, on the south side, is the 
lich-stone, or resting-place for coffins. It is an oblong 
slab, of great size and weight, resting on four short 
piers of stone, which another slab sustains. In 
accordance with the custom which led to their use, 
these lich-stones were at a low level—barely three 
feet above the ground; so that the bearers of the 
dead, whose white bearing-scarves passed through 
the handles beneath the coffin, whereby it was 
slung, instead of borne upon the shoulders of 
men, as now, could easily deposit it on the slab. 
Of the same nature, a still greater rarity exists on 
Penalth Common, Monmouth, being a lich-stone far 
removed from any church. This is under an oak- 
tree. The custom of old here was to chant a psalm 
while the bearers rested their load upon the stone. 
Fixed against the eastern external wall of Trelech 
Church will be found a remarkable effigy of a 
knight, clad in mail, with a long tunic of silk or 
linen, a long kite-shaped shield over his left shoul- 
der; a cross-hilted sword upon his lap, grasped 
by his right hand, while his left sustains a chalice. 
It would be desirable to place this effigy in the 
interior, its original situation. A curious sun-dial 
will be found in the same village, dated 1638: upon 
its base is sculptured a quaint representation of a 
well—such a one, highly chalybeate in character, 
being one of the sights of the village, and is in itself 
interesting, as showing precisely the arrangements 
of the old wonder-working fountains, being fronted 
by a low stone bench on each side, semicircularly 
disposed, an opening being in front between the 
horns. A little arch, of Decorated character, shel- 
ters the spring. The other carvings on the sun- 
dial’s base represent three upright stones named 
after Harold, the remains of five, and a tall tumu- 
lus, all still existing, the latter ascended by a spiral 
path, at the top of which is an inscribed stone, now 
buried in the sward, but evidently built upon a 
strong base of hewn stone. It is striking to find, 
in an obscure place such as this, a record of its 
‘* curiosities ” placed there in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The carving of the well is so utterly at 
variance with the thing itself, as to afford a hint to 
those who trust to old representations of still older 
works, that their joy may be uncalled-for, when, as 
has once or twice happened, the cry has been that 
views of the Temple at Jerusalem have been found. 

Discoveries at Athens. —The excavations at Athens 
of archeological treasures in the course of last 
winter, especially that of the Theatre of Dionysius, 
conducted by the Berlin Professors Strack and 
Biotticher, are to be continued by the Archeological 
Society at Athens. But as these excavations pro- 
mise to acquire large dimensions, and as neither 
the means of the Society nor of Government are 
in the least adequate for the undertaking, the plan 
of a lottery, which is to furnish the necessary funds, 
has been devised, and is in progress now. With 
the permission of Government, a Commission has 
been formed, which receives contributions, where- 
with to continue the excavations, and protect those 
already brought to light from the inclemency of 
the weather, to which they mostly have been 
exposed till now. The Commission may raise a 
capital of 1,200,000 francs, three-fourths of which 
sum is to be expended on the excavations, and one- 
fourth on the lottery. The contributions will be 
deposited in the Greek National Bank, and an 
account delivered yearly. The whole of the under- 
taking is under the direct patronage of the Queen. 

The Deaf and Dumb.—The omission of a decimal 
point, in two places, in the statistics of the deaf 
and dumb, in the Miscellanea of last week’s 
Athenceum, must be corrected. There are not 31 
deaf and dumb in 10,000 Catholics, but 3:1, that 
is, three and one-tenth; not 23 deaf and dumb in 
10,000 whites in the State of Iowa (U.S.), but 2°3 
—two and three-tenths. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs.— A. M.—T. X. G.—J. > om 
J. B.—G. D.—Comus—G. H.—J. D.—G. W. M.—A. A. 
J. W. M.—C. C.—W. P.—S. W.—C. B.—W. W. W. we 
—B. W. S.—Venator—A. L. J.—W. H.—V. D.—A. M. C. 

—A. F.—G. E.—received. 

Erratum.—P, 201, col. 3, 1. 22, for ‘‘Macdonald” read 
Macdonell. 
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LONDON.—Stanford’s London Guide 


for the STRANGERand RESIDENT; containing Information 
respecting Conveyances, Places of Resort, Police and Posts 
Regulations, Public and Private Buildings, Museums, Scien- 
tific and other Institutions; with Excursions in the Environs, 
New Edition, with an Appendix, containing an Account of 
the Contents of the International Exhibition as finally 
arranged. With Maps of London and its Environs, and Three 
Plans of the Exhibition. Price 3. 6d. 


PARIS.—Stanford’s Paris Guide; 
containing Instructions on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, 
Public Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French 
Money and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Govern- 
ment, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curiosities, 
Places of Public Amusement, Environs of Paris, &c. Wit 
Plans of Paris, its Environs, Map to illustrate the Routes, 
and a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d. Third Edition preparing. 





SOUTH COAST of ENGLAND.— 
GUIDE to the SOUTH COAST of ENGLAND, from the 
Reculvyers to the Land’s End, and from Cape Cornwall to the 
Devon Foreland; including all the Information necessary for 
Tourists and Visitors. With Four Maps. By MA CKENZIE 
E. C. WALCOTT, M.A. Price7s. Or, separately, 

KENT, with Map, 2s. 

SUSSEX, with Map, 2s. 

HANTS and DORSET, with Map, 2s. 
DEVON and CORNWALL, with Map, 2s. 





ISLE of WIGHT.—A Guide to the 


ISLE of WIGHT, its Approaches and Places of Resort, = a 
General Synopsis of its Topography, Agriculture, Products 
Antiquities and eee ented History, Geology, Botany and 
Zoology. By the Rev. E. SNABLES, M.A., and Eminent 
Local Naturalists. With Mi Ap, price 7s. ‘éd. ; or with the Map 
mounted on linen, and in a separate case, 108. 6d. 








WEY MOUTH.—A Guide to the Geo- 
LOGY of WEYMOUTH and the ISLAND of PORTLAND. 

Ww “¢ Mapand Illustrations. By ROBERT DAMON. Price5s. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the above, consisting of Nine Litho- 
graphic Plates of Fossils, drawn by Bone. Price 2s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—A Guide to 
JERSEY, GUERNSEY, SARK, HERM, JETHOU, AL- 
DERNEY, &e.; with Notes on their Sa Geology, Cli- 
mate, Agriculture, Laws, &c. By F. F. DALLY, Esq. Speers 
Edition. With Map. Price 3s. 6d. Or, separately, viz. 

JERSEY, with Map, 2s. GUERNSEY, with Map, 2s. 








- . 

NORTH WALES.—A Guide through 
NORTH WALES and the adjacent BORDERS, including 
the Basin of the River Dee, and the Upper Basin of the 
Severn as far as Shrewsbury. Designed to accompany the 
Ordnance Maps, and arranged according to the Natural Struc- 
ture of the Country, so as to direct attention to all parts, 
whether traversed by Public Vehicles or only accessible - 
Private Carriage: forsemen and Private Carriages. 7 
WILLIAM C ATHR. ALL, Author of ‘Wanderings in Nort’ 
WwW — With a Notice of the Geology, by Professor A. C. 
RAMSAY, Local Director oe _ Geological Survey of Great 

Britain With M ap. Price 5, 


LAKES.—A Guide to the Lakes, 


MOUNTAINS, and NORTH-WEST COAST of ENGLAND, 
from the Dee to the Solway, descriptive of Scenery, Histori- 
eal, Legendary and Archwologics al; with Notices of their 
Botany and Geology. By M ACKENZIE E. C. W ALCOTT, 
M.A. With Map. ‘Price 3s. 6d. 


ISLE of MAN.—A Guide to the Isle 


of MAN, its Approaches and Places of Resort: with Walks, 
Drives and Excursions, together with its esse 5 a a 
Botany, Topography, Agriculture, &. By the Rey. oe 
CUM TING. With Map. Price 4s. 6d. 


EAST COAST of ENGLAND.—A 

GUIDE to the EAST COAST of ENGLAND, from the 
Thames to the Tweed, descriptive of Scenery, Historical 
nerd, and Arché ological with Notes of its Botany and 
Geology. By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, M.A. With 
fap. Price 5s. Or, nn Ah 

ESSEX, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK, with Map, 28. 

LINCOLN and YORKSHIRE, with Map, 2s. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with Map, 2s, 


CATHEDRALS of the UNITED 


KINGDOM: their History, Architecture and Traditions; 
Notices of their Eminent Ecclesiastics and the Monuments 
of their Illustrious Dead; also, Short Notes of the Objects of 
Interest in each Cathedral City, and a Popular Introduction 
to Church Architecture. By MACKENZIE E.C. WALCOTT, 
M.A. Second Edition. Price 5s. 





MINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of 
the UNITED KINGDOM: their History, egies 
Monuments and Traditions. With Notices of the la 
Parish Churches and shag 8 ane: 3y MACKENZ E 
EB. C. en M.A. Price 


London: Epwarp SraNrorD, 6, Charing 
Cross, S.W. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


—— 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE THEORIES 
OF HISTORY: 
Chance—Law—Will. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRINCIPLES op 
THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

“‘Written to combat certain opinions which have lately been 
gaining ground with some aaa of thinkers, this treatise is wel]. 
timed.” — Examiner, Aug. 1 

* This is both an able hey an interesting book ; for the writer, 
while an accurate and in some respects an original thinker, hag 
also the command of a clear and animated style. The general 
scope of the book is the refutation of that naked patriotism of 
which M. Comte is the apostle.......... Of the whole work we can 
confidently say that it is decidedly one to be read by every man 
interested in these questions. It is a weighty bee ri and an 
important contribution to philosophy.”—Press, Aug. 1 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 8. 6d. 
A SHORT TRIP IN 
HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA, 
IN THE SPRING OF 1862. 


By Professor D. T. ANSTED. 


“The volume is one both of value and entertainment.” 
Atheneum, Aug. 16, 
“ It would be difficult to find a more agreeable companion fora 


tour than the author of this interesting volume.”— Press, Aug. 9, 


This day is published, in post 8vo. pp. 418, price 6s. 


THE on OF HOME LIFE. 


ALBERT J. BERNAYS 
oe of Chemistry, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 





In post 8vo. with \ sieaneiiis price 68. 6d. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


By J. G. EDGAR, 
Author of ‘T Be Boyhood of ‘Great Men,’ &. 


“A most acceptable and useful present for the youth of both 
sexes. ”— Observer. 
he book is a capital one; and fully up to the higher level of 
educational literature of which the rising generation has the 
nefit. We confidently recommend it to the public.” 4, Feb. 
2 


“*We heartily recommend this volume to the attention of all 
interested in embuing the young mind with a love of historical 
reading.”’—IJllustrated Times, March 1. 

“We can conscientiously recommend it asa work at the same 
time entertaining and useful.” —Atheneum, March 8. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 648 deneotinies pages, 128. 
A COURSE OF 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 


Affording Aids to Candidates for Admission into either of the 
Military Colleges, 

To Bi — for / Agena nts in the Indian Civil Service, 
d to Students of Mathematics generally. 
By JOHN RADFORD YOUNG 

Formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
* A very useful book.” —Atheneum. 
- “By far the best elementary course of mathematics in our lan- 
guage.” —London Review. 


This day is published, Second Edition, in royal 8vo. price 14s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ee 


By JOHN T. HYDE, M. 
Late Professor of * ortification and Aruitery, Royal Indian 
Military College, Addiscombe. 
Second Edition, with many Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of 
Armstrong Gun. 


Contents :—Laws of Matter—Air, Resistance of, to Moveable 
ies—Projectiles: Rotation of ; Deflection of ; Eccentric—Rifie, 

Principles of—Shot : Laws of ; I enetration of; Ex: amples of actual 
Penetrations of—Gunpowder: Theoretical Investigation of Com- 
position, and Combustion of; Manufacture of; Proof of—Gun 
Cotton: Composition of; Manufacture of ; Experiments with- 
Ordnance: Laws of Construction of; Manufacture of ; Proof of- 
Carriages: Draught; Ammunition; ‘Description of; Manufacture 
of; Use of—Guns, Management of_-R ifles: General Principles of; 
Considerations affecting; Rate of Twist ; Form of Projectiles ; Size 
of Bore; Pattern of Rifling—Whitworth, Turner, Henry, Ingram 
Rifles—Enfield Rifle—American Government Rifle—Breech-| load- 
ing Rifles—Lancaster Guns and Rifles—Revolvers—Armstro 
Rifled Guns: Description of; Construction of; Projectiles wu 
with; Time, Fuze, Concussion Fuze, Sight Tables of 
Deflections, &e. &e. 


In One Large Volume, royal 8vo. price 11. 18. 


A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Compiled chiefly from Documents at the India Office. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 


In One closely-printed 8vo. Volume, price 12s. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esa. 


Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete 
Chronological Index of Events, to aid the aspirant for Public 
Examinations. 





London: 
Wu. H. Auten & Co, 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL. 


NATIONAL HALL of MONUMENTS as 
a MEMORIAL to the PRINCE CONSORT.—See the 
LITERARY BU DGET for August 23. Price 3d. weekly. 
7, Burleigh-street, Strand ; and all Newsmen. 
aa Now ready, in feap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. 
IBLE TRUTHS with SHAKSPEAREAN 
PARALLELS, being Selections from Scripture, Moral, 
Doctrinal, and Preceptial, with Passages Illustrative of the Text, 
the Writings of Shakspeare. . j 
“There is a bold originality and humour in the SC Ieee that 
shakespeare may have intended to take orders, and that his plays 
contain the embryo of many potential sermons—nay, that in him 
the Episcopal Bench has lost its brightest ornament—which almost 
deserve to be connect with an individual name instead of an 
anonymous shadow.”—Spectator. 





“Singularly illustrative of the profound wisdom, the lofty 
ity the deep religious feeling of the immortal bard.” 
EEE Sunday Times. 





London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





ASEGUE’S FRENCH PROSE, after Ollen- 
dorff’s System ; recommended by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 6th Edit. Price 3s. 6d.—London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 15s. 
HE PORT and TRADE of LONDON, 
Historical, Statistical, Local and General. By CHARLES 
CAPPER, Manager of the Victoria London Docks. 
___ Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 
Just published, 8vo. pp. 514, cloth, price 12s. 


THE SPAS of EUROPE. By Jutivs 
ALTHAUS, M.D., Author of ‘ A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity,’ &. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


INE and WINE COUNTRIES: a Record 
and Manual for Wine Merchants and Wine Consumers. 
By CHARLES TOVEY. 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 





MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce thata SECOND EDITION of 


RAVENSHOE, 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, with 4 Illustrations and 2 Maps, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


VANCOUVER ISLAND AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA: 


WHERE THEY ARE, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY MAY 
BECOME. 


A Sketch of their History, Topography, Climate, Resources, Capabilities and Advantages, especially as 
Colonies for Settlement. 


By ALEXANDER RATTRAY, M.D. (Edin.) R.N. 
SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ANNUAL RETROSPECT 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE: 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS 


IN THE 
SCIENCES OF CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Vol. I.-JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1861. 
Edited by GEORGE R. BURNELL, C.E. F.G.S. F.S.A. 


It is believed that an annual review of our progress in the Sciences of Construction is a work the want of which has 


long been felt by professional men. 


No doubt there are already in existence publications which to a certain extent 


discharge this function; but the dates of their publication are so near to the discoveries they record, that they neces- 





sarily bear, more or less, an ephemeral character, on 


t of the pr which must be given to the topics of the 


day. An annual review of the state of an Art or Science is to a certain extent removed from this danger, and should 


present the most important results of the year’s labours in a more concise and more carefully-arranged form. 


It is pro- 


posed, by the publication of the ‘ Retrospect of Engineering and Architecture,’ to supply the want of a Review such as 


London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


has been described. 





CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





MORE than FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES of 


¢ the best current Literature are now in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. The collection 
includes many copies of every recent Work of acknowledged merit and general interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the higher class of FICTION. 


Two or three Families in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the 


best Works as they appear. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading Rooms, are supplied on moderate terms, and are at liberty 


‘Mopie’s LipgARY CIRCULAR.’ 


to purchase any of the Books in their possession at the low prices at which they are offered in the current number of 


Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions, at present in circulation, will be forwarded postage free on 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street and Museum-street, London. 
City OrFricE—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Brancu EsTaBLisHMENTS—Cross-street, Manchester, and New-street, Birmingham. 


application. 


JACOBS’ LATIN READERS.—NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 

ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from 

4 Phedrus, Zsop, &c. By Professor JACOBS. 18th Edition. 
With the addition of the Quantity where requisite, and of a few 
Notes, pointing out the Derivation and Construction of the more 

Difficult Words. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin & Co.) 

LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from 
cero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 10th Edition, on the same plan. 12mo. 


Ci 
38. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, AND OTHER WORKS, 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 

addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity ; 

with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. by 

4 C. EDWARDS, M.A. 30th Edition, revised. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. pram 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
=e ——— and Quantities correctly marked. 16th Edition. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS;; or, First 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the 
Eton Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and Quantities 
marked. 13th Edition. lzmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

EDWARDS’ SENTENTL&® SELECT&; or, 
Select Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Con- 
struing. 3rd Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
EW TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY; constructed specially for the use of Pupils preparing 
for Public Examinations, with copious Biographical and other 
Notes, Examination Questions, &c. By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, 
Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. Fourth Thousand. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“We foretell that these * Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of 
all who are preparing for one or other of our numerous literary 
tournaments.”— Papers for the Schoolmaster. 

II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY for 
Senior Classes. Feap. 58. 6d. cloth. 

This work contains, besides the usual narrative, about fifty 
pages of closely-printed matter, in the shape of Biographical and 
other Notes, necessary for Examiners, but not to be found in any 
other School Historv. 

“The best tex hook of English History for a student who 


wishes to get up a good stock of information in a short time.” 
The Pupil- Teacher. 


IIT. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY for Junior Students. Feap. 6s. cloth. 
“ Carefully and judiciously put together.” —Atheneum. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
1Dbe PORQUET’S INTERESTING READ- 
ING-BOOKS. 

LETTRES de MADAME de PRASLIN. 3s. 6d. 

SILVIO PELLICO (Italian). 3s. 6d. 

La FRANCE telle qu'elle est, ke. 38. 6d. 

SIX SEMAINES en FRANCE, for Youth, 
with Map, Routes, &c. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 


HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PREMIER. 3s. 6d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and may be had of the 
Pans at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden. 








Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 72. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com- 


prising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation 
of Every Meal of the Day, and for the Nursery and Sick-Room. 
By the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
** Shoul in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder 
in the kingdom.”—Lancet 
Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR;; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 
With Plates. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


AVET’S FRENCH SERIES. 
New and Improved Editions. 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations upon all the Topics of Life, and Extracts from 
standard French Writers. 5s. 6d. ‘ 

HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Prac- 
tical Introduction to the French Language. 38. 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK; or, G of French G 78. 

HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE;; or, French 
Teacher’s Assistant. 58. 6d. 

*,* These modern works are adopted in Schools and Colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; W. Allan & Co.; Dulau & Co. 











Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


N DOMINO. Par E. ApEBar, Auteur de 
‘La Lorgnette de l’Ermite.’ 
A new French work, just out. We strongly recommend it to 
those who like the ludicrous and witty blended with truth and 
depth of thought. Its details on Germany add to the interest. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Also, by post on receipt of one stamp, 


A CATALOGUE of POPULAR FRENCH 
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Just out, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 506 pp. with 65 Plates, 25s. 6d. 

N the GERMINATION, DEVELOPMENT 
itt FRUCTIFIC es a the HIGHER CRYPTO- 
MIA, and on the FRUCTIF — ON of the CONIFER. 

Be De. WILHELM HOFMEIS 
Translated by FREDERICK ener. M.A. F.R.S. Sec. L.8. 
London: Published for the Ray Seciery by 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Just out, in 1 vol. imp. 4to. 319 pp. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
FORAMINIFERA. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
&e., assisted by W. K. P ARKER, Esq. and T. RUPERT JONES, 


Esq. F.G 
is “Londen: Published for the Ray Socrerr by 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Just published, the 10th edition of 
HE ORCHARD HOUSE;; or, the Culture of 
Fruit Trees under Glass. By THOMAS RIVERS. 3¢. 6d. 
London: Longman & Co.; or per post from the Author, Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts. 
Also, by the same Author, the 10th edition of the 
NV INIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, with In- 
structions for Root Pruning, &c. 23. 6d. 
London: Longman & Co.; or from the Author as above. 





Just out, price 1s., sent free by post, 


OW TO SEE SCOTLAND; or, a FORT- 
NIGHT in the HIGHLANDS “3 : Bs ig Best Routes, 
—What Places to Step at,—What to Pa —Accommo- 
dation by the Way, &c. A PLAIN AND Pe ‘aC ric ‘AL GUIDE. 
London: John Camden Hotten, 1518, Piccadilly, W.; and at 
all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 





NEW LATIN CLASS-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, 
Now ready, price 3s. bound, 
V IRGIL: with Vocabulary, Notes,and Memoir. 
By WILLIAM M‘DOWALL, 
By the same Author, 
CESAR: with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and 
Historical Memoir. New Edition. 3a. bound. 
*,* Mr. M*Dowall’s — is one of the Educational Works 
mblished by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, and exhibited at the 
nternational Exhibition, = the merit of which a Medal has 
been awarded. 
Ddinbargh: Oliver & Boyd. lon don: Simpkin, Marsha ill & Co. 


THE LAND’S END DISTRICT. 

Now ready, 8vo. with Map, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
YHE ANTIQUITIES, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, NATURAL a eee A and SCENERY of 
the LAND'S END DISTRICT. Also a Brief Memoir of Richard 
Trevithick, C.E. By RIC HARD EDMONDS late of Penzance). 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. Penzance: Vibert. 
Truro: Nettleton. 








Feap. 4to. elegantly printed by Whittingham, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FQAMELES in WESTERN CORNWALL by 
the a of = noes with Notes on the Celtic 
Remains of the Land's En t and tl i Isles of Scilly. By 
JAMES ORCH KRD H AL LIW E LL, "Keg. ¥ RS, 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Sohe-s¢ quae, | Skies. 








Now ready, Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 2. 6d. 





T ISTORY of PARISH REGISTERS in 
NGLAND, and Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the Colo- 
nies, wl gag oars Chapels in and about London, the Geneva Regis- 


ter of the Protestan 
J. SOUTHERDEN BUR 


J. Russell ao. 36, Soho- }9-BQUATE, London. 


a with Biegraphical Notes, &c. By 





Published this. don post Bro. with 2 humerous Bagravi ings, cloth, 5s. 


VGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the British 
Museum Described. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of 
the ‘History of Ancient Egypt,’ &c. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-equs are, London. 





Just pub lished, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN NOR- 


MANDY, comapeiaed in a Portfolio of 18 Photographs 
tchiefly Architectural), by Size of the Vi a 9 by 7 inches. 
Phe set, in Portfolio, 2. oe. . or singly, at 28. 6d. each. 

J. Hogarth, 5, Hay market. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


RAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S, 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 62. 

** A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country previously published. For completeness, accuracy 
and finish, it is perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage road, or im- 
pe portant footpath throughout the length and breadth of the 1 ind, 

ut has its representative here in double and single black lines. 

Scovtsman. 
By the same Author, 
A NEW TRAVELLING MAP OF 


NGLAND AND WALES, 
On Two Shéets, price 6s.; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Case, 
with Index Of +f 700 Places on the Map, 83s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lemans 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, 3rd Edition, price 2s. 6d. post free 32 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and 
on the Joe ENTION of DEAFNESS. By WILLIAM 
HARVEY -C.S., Surgeon te the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases 2, Soho-square 


Just published, 3rd Edition, price 1s., post free 13 stamps, 


On DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Headache. 
Renshaw, 356, Strand, W. 








SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 


AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. &. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 
LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 





WENHAWM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 





Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 77. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 62. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 


September, 1861. 


CATALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
F Every one should therefore provide against them. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from 1007. to 1,0002., assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 32. secures 1,000l. in case of mae by 
ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6i. to t 
‘Assured while laid up by Injury. 
Apply for Forms of Preposal, or any Information, to the PRO- 
VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERK iS at 
the RAILWAY ST ATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, one. E.C. 
102,8171. have been paid by this Company as mpensation for 
56 fatal ee and 5,041 < ases of ettcentey Injury. 

64, Cornhill, E.c WILLIAM J, VIAN, "Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

s—1, Dale- street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, London; 
Manchester, Sheftiel d, Glasgow, Sydney, Melbourae, New 
York, and Montreal. 

ire INCOME .....-seeeeeees eee 
uife Income .. 

The numerous Boards and “Agencies of ‘this Senter throughout 
Europe, Asia, Australasia, South Africa, and America oo ated 
peculiar advantages to Life Policy Holders visiting or residing in 
foreign countries. 

The Life Bonuses 2 are guaranteed, and therefore neither con- 
tingent nor fluctuat 

7 SW INTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
SOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
June 17,1862. 


NeOPWice UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
FY SOCIETY. 
Established 1903, on the principle of Mutual Insurance. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE 
ASSURED. 





Office 





Accumulations execed 2,000,0007.—Imeome 237,0002. 
Amount Assured and uses, 5,579,4621 
Bonuses Assigned to the amount of 1,631,1561. 

The Kates of Premium are 10 per cent. jess than those of most 
offices—a benefit equivalent to an annual bonus. One- half of the 
first five annual premiums may remain as a permanent charge 
upon policies effected fer the whole duration of life. 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices—6, CRESCENT, 
NEW a REET, E.C., and SURREY -STREET, 
NORW 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & 
GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, forward 
ov application) Lists of the necessary outfits for every appoint- 


— with prices of each article. 
)TICE.—THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED. SUITS; 

THRESHERS KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, and 

THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCUATS, were invented 
pe are manufactured exclusively by Thresher & Glenny, and 
for which they were awarded the International Exhibition Medal 
of 1862; the Exhibition Medal of 1851; and the Madras Medal of 
i856, ‘The high character and universal approval of articles 
have led to a number of inferior Ledeen all of which are 
advertised under similar but triflingly altere and there- 
fore Messrs. Thresher & Glenny feel it ena to announce that 
the India Gauze Waistcoats, the Kashmir Flannel Shirts, 
India Tweed Suits can only be procured at their Establishment, 
152, Strand, next door to Somerset House, Lo: 








Just published, Fifth Edition, price 28. 6d., free by post, 32 stamps, 


aE ASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment d Pre ustrated 

THOMAS HUNT, FUR.C.S. Surseen tothe Western sas BY 
of the ‘skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy are, 
ee vs i oe ite arti ti wt be litte 

omes to us in i editi ished 
and most temperate chapter on the urkish't athe oa exeel 
Medical Critie, 


T. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 
HORNIMAN’S — PURE TEa, 





~ Always good alike.” Importing it not covered with powders 
colour, — ents the Chinese passing off S brown 
autumn jeaves,—hence this . thie TEA i s the a 


PUREST, CHEAPEST and BEST. 
Sold in Packets by 2,260 London and Provincial Agents, 


EA.—STRACHAN Rongh 
T “ Domestic” Black at 3s. Bh = wae 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Fine “ Inter. 
mediate” Black at 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C, 


TrA— STRACHAN & CO.’S Delicious 


“ Drawing-room” Black at 48. 2d. per Ib. 
— wr pnd London, E.C. 
t. HASSALu’s certificate of purity, and & price cur 
on application.— 26, Cornhill, London, E.C. a) rent, five 


\ APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON 

BRANCH, opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, con. 
a ns the lar; eae stock in London of ELECT KO-SILVER 
Pr La ATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Mili. 
tary and Civil nee LE. in India and Colonies can select 
ey mee services of Plate, of the most elegant design, without 














the disadvantage of delay. 
MAPPIN & CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Full size. Fiddle. Thread. | King’s. | Be 
12 Table Forks............)£1 7 0/£214 0 \gs 16 @ 22140 
3 Table Spoons isieben ional 17 0| 214 0| 216 0 te 
2 Dessert Forks ........ 1. 110] 300] 20 0/2 09 
12 Dessert Spoons ........) 1 1 0/ 200) 200/200 
12 Tea Spoons ............ 010 61 140! 14 0/1 89 





Each article may be had separately at the same price, The most 
beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere of Tea and 
Divner Services, Cruets, Cruet Frames, Dish Covers, Side Dishes, 
Waiters, Tea trays, Fruit Stands, Epergnes, &c., the quality excel 
lent and the prices the lowest possible. 

Estimates submitted for furnishing with Plate and Cutlery 
Military Messes, Hotels, and all public establishments. 

Celebrate: tlery in large stock for selection and immediate 
shipment at Sheftield prices. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

The only London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tattors, 114, 


116, 138, 120, Regent- -street, 22, Cornhill, Lond 
10 St. [e~ -square, Manchester. i neigae ut 


AUTUMNAL DRESS.—FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Nicoll’s Négligé Angola Suits, Two Guineas, 
Nicoll’s Angola Trousers, Sixteen Shillings. 


FOR LADIES. 


_ Nicoll's Waterproof Jackets and Cloaks for the Seaside or 
Travelling, One Guinea each. 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll's Knickerbocker and other Suits, One Guinea each. 


HAs AND GArs for all aio and all ages, 
. MOSES & SON'S 








oe! AND Sons for -_ classes, all ages, 


E. eens & SON'S. 





OSIERY for all classes, all ages, all occupa- 
tious, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


OUTFITS f i ages, 
O age 9 Rec gu - - — 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


EADY-MADE CLOTHING for all classes, 
) all ages, all occupations, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


HE BESPOKE CLOTHING Department at 
FE. MOSES & SON’S centains an immense assortment of 
fabrics carefally selected from the principal markets cf Euroye 
A perfect fit and faultless workmanship are guaranteed. 
LONDON HOUSES: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 69, Aldgate 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
E. MOSES & SON’S Establishments are closed every 
at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed 
Eleven o'clock. 
All Articles are marked in plain figures, the lowest price, 
from which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the pn | 
returned. List of Prices, with Rules fur Self- measurement ai 


E. MUSES & SON’S Pamphlet for the present Season, with 
French and German translations, and containing some interest 
ing information concerning the International Exhibition, may 
be had, gratis, and post free. 
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NICKERBOCKERS and HOSE to match, 


sold by THRESHER & GLENNY, OUTFITTERS, 152, 
STRAND, next door to Somerset House, London. 


N.B. Lists of Prices forwarded free of expense. 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 72 158. 
Glass Dessert 
All Artieles marked in plain Sgures, 

Ornamental Glass, Boglish and Foreign, suitable for Presents: 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM— —MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807, 


EN T, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
D CLOCK MAKER TO THE QUEEN, and 

MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE — or PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior Wo: and 

of Design of his extensive Stock of W: — rm Se 
Clocks. 











Guineas. Guineas. 

Ladies’ = Foreign | Strome iter Lever 
Watch oe 8 Wa 

Gustaman’s ditto 10 Goathtesiins ‘Com- 

Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s _. pensation Balancedo, 40 
Gold English Lever Silver ditto .. .. .. 28 
ditto . 

Marine Chronometers, 35 by 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chr 1, Turret 





and aes sket Clocks of every description. “An ep egaut Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard wor &c. 

Dent, 61, Scrand (adjomming Coutts’s Bank); 34 
Exchange: and at the Clock =n Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset W harf, Strand, London. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NIC a SILVER, Setastesed more than 25 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when ATED by the 
patent process of Messrs, Elkington & Co., is sees all com- 
parison the very best. article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or a as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real sil 

Asmall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality f Pe finish and 

durability, , a8 follows :-— 





NIERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. — 
30.—Attention is requested to SMBE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS Tucker’s Patent, or Sompier Tucker, comfortable, 
clesallp, stems simpli Sree w ar and inexpensive. Purchasers are respect- 
ly warned against infr 
ottcduced price of t size, No. 1, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25s. ; 
er 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





btai —_ almost all r 
U holsterers and Bedding Warehousem 
Special notice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears 
upon the side the label “ Tucker's Patent.” 


CHUBs's PATENT SAFES —the most 
secure against Fire aud Thieves, 
CHUBB’S FIREPROUF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 

LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; Lord- 
street, —"aheeaeee 3 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Kt rst lver- 


FLEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 


he attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
— to their piseuteotures which may be obtained ie great 








, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLAT. eith 
oft th jinwhioane anes ba 
LONDON —22, Regent-street, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, 


DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 


Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and =pavaeane BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with —— Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing C other 
articles for | Travell Soest Cata- 
, Manufacturer and Patentee, 


V.C. 
Barrack- A am Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
nana Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 




































Thread King’s 

Fiddle | or or 

or Old | Bruns- |_ Lily Mili- 

Silver | wick |Pattern| tary, 

Pattern | Pattern &c. 
ladles. d.\s. 8. d.\£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks ......s00000e6| 113 0/3 4 0| 210 0/215 0 
12 Table Spoons ... +--+ |113 0/2 4 0/20 0/2315 0 
12 Dessert Forks 1 4 0} 112 0)115 Oj} las VU 
mau & }1 4 0/112 0/115 0}117 ©O 
12 Tea Spoons. 016 0/1 2 0/1 5 0/1 7 0 
6 ge Spoo bs, }010 0} 013 6)015 0/615 0 
auce L 3 10 6 0}/0 8 0J09 9 0)/0 9 6 
}0 6 6)010 0) 011 0}012 0 
Se .|0 3 4/0 4 6/0 5 0}0 5 o 
} 01 8/0 2 3/0 2 6)0 26 
‘ . -|0 2 60 3 6)0 4 0/0 46 
air of Fish Carvers 1 4 0)1 7 6/110 03112 0 
1 Butter Knife .... }0 2 6/0 5 6/0 6 ojo 7 0 
| 010 0,017 0/017 0)1 0 0 
ad a EB Ell 
os eae 9|13 10 <5 had 6116 4 0 








to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 


"Any article t 
to contain the above, and a relative number of kuives, &c. 20. 15s. 


Tea and coffee sets, dish- covers and corner dishes, cru 
frames, &c. at proportionate prices. 
by the patent process. 


pens DSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM & a agra has SIX LARG HO 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths and Metallic Beigeaan The stoek of each is at 
once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


etand liqueur 
All kinds of re-plating done 






country 
Beastends, from . seven eel28, 6. to £20 08. each. 
Shower 8a. Od. to £6 0a, each. 


Lamps (Modérateur 
All other kinds a 
Pure Colza vil.. 





Gs. Od. to £7 
€ same rate.) 
..48, 6d, per gallon, 


ILLIAM S&S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, — free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
ions ilké of Sterlivg Silver and Electro- 
Plate Niekel ‘Silver and Lritannia Metal Geods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimne ey-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays,Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Bedsteads, Bedding, room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., 

with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Sh: 
at 39, Oxford- street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3 4, Ne wman-street ; 
4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; aud 1 Newman-mews, London. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & 
KNEWSTUB have just been awarded TWO PRIZE 
MEDALS for their Bags and Dressing Cases, and for the general 
excellence of their manufactures. The ‘* De Laski Bag,” a mar- 
Yel of compactness. A splendid La ag of Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Despatch Boxes and Elegant Novelties. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street ; “. Jermyn- 
street ; and at the Exhibition, Classes 30, 33, 36 and 38 


7a. each, 











PRIZE MEDAL, IRENE ASOUAL EXHIBITION, 
ass 7. 


NRIVALLED LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE, manufactured by the WHEELER & WIL- 
BON Company, with Recent Tmaprovemenie —_ Additions, Crys- 
tal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hem 
The high estimation of the Lock-stite ht Bening Machine shown 
by the Jurors in awarding it the PRIZE MEDAL, for the sim- 
Dlicity and excellence of the Machine, and superiority of the 
Work produced, fully confirms the opinion of the public. Whether 
for manufacturing or private use, it is proved to be unrivalled 
for every deseription 
Instructions gratis to every Purchaser. Illustrated Prospectus 
post ng Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, REGENT- 





REAT EXHIBITION of 1851.—COUNCIL 
MEDAL. — EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. — 

GRANDE MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR, — — ERY of 
BRONZES dART.—F. BARBEDIENNE & C is, beg to 
announce that a complete Collection of their Ma PHEMAT Ica 
REDUCTIONS, by the process o: Jo! from the 
Tewvre of Antique and Modern Sculpture i in the Galleries of the 
Louvre, Florence and Re ome, | Museum of Naples, and Pritigh 

OCU, 1m, au M »TACKSUN © UKAHAD 
34, “35, 37 and 38, Oxford: street. "Prices the same as in Paris, with 
5 per cent. added for cost of importation. Catalogues, with mar- 
ginal illustrations, may be had free on application. Garniture de 
Cheminées, Clocks, Vases, Candelabra, &c. of the highest class | of 
artistic design and execution. 8 are 
invited to visit the Galleries. 


'URNITURE CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY 
PART of the KINGDOM. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS FURNISH a DRAWING-ROOM for 351., a 
DINING-ROOM for 2s/., and a best BED-KOOM for 261. 
These goods are well finished, and in every way suitable for 
moderate sized houses, and warranted. 
PERSONS FURNISHING 
should visit the Warehouses, nag wl epee the large Stock always 
an 











References are kindly permitted to former Customers. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free, 
144, OXFORD-STREET, and 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men ag the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Freland. 


“I one = De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be 
pee he yw 1, not, likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ 
“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 





APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or BELSAAATAWEE PASTE, 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be eteinel from all Sauce 
Venders,aad wholesale o 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, “tenet to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINY 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This deli d by © i s 
“THE ONLY "GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 


tions, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Namesare on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. aiid 


ASK FOR LEA AND wt SAUCE, 


*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export. the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACK L, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Wilmen universally. 


LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE- 
le HOUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct 











attention to their choice selection of Breakfast aud Luncheon 
meer a Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing 
mongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, au 


Smoked Ox zongues, ng and Yorkshire Pies. Smoked 
vies; French Truffles, Pre- 
senvea ( Green Beas. French ‘Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 
and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacés Apricots, Greengages, 
Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, 
Bigs, rench Plums, aad a variety of F’ — Chocolate and Bon- 
Bons. Their celebrated Pickles and egg prepared under 
personal superintendence; Jame, Jellies Fruits, Teas, 
Boffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candles, Calan oil, and all house- 
hold requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
‘amilies regularly waited on for orders. 
EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 
N. S. Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's. ‘Sauce, 


RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from any 
a in 41b.,4 ib, and 1s. pote, the stoppers of which 

are secured by a capsule, lettered ‘os PATENT,” BEL- 
MONT, V. AUXHALL,. 








LONDOX 
ETCALFE, aNGLaY & CO.’S New Pat- 


J tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetratiug unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved tee and Cloth Brushes, ~y genuine Smyrna 
Nery description of Brus! om, and Perfumery. 

The foot Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
airs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
eet So per box.—Sole Establishment, 130 B and 131, OXFORKD- 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
— use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage beiv me worn 
ound the body, the requisite yet power is supplied by the 
‘MOC-MAIN PAD and P PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A begp Bene paced may be had’; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by pest, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268, 6d. and 318. 6d.; postage, 18, 
P. O. O. made payable to Joun W HITE, Post- -Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- nem ke. 
I’rice 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and: 168, each; posta 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PIC CADILLA, ‘Tonden. 


EATING’sPERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, and harmless 

toanimal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and 28. 6d. each (18. packets 

sent free by post for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, F.C. 


INNEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medieni Profession and universuily accepted by the Public, 

asthe Best Kemedy mo a the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout and indigestion, aud as a mild aperient. fur delicate 

Beara rnd more = oa for Ladies and Children. It is 

epared , ii state of p t purity and uniferm strength, only 

By > DINN SEF FO RD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, Loudon; and 
sold by all rerpectenin Chemists anvsomhout the world. | 


OCKLE’S PILLS FOR INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.—This family aperient will be 
found particularly valuable bo every form cf Indigestion, with 
torpid oaks and inactive 2lso im gout, bilious attacks, sick 
headache, and nervous irritability, anit from a < jeranged state 
of the stomach.— er co As vy JAMES COCKLE, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at la 14d., 28. Si de. Gd. and 11a. 


MORE CURES of ASTHMA, CONSUMP- 
TION, COUGHS, &e by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

















Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that tt ¢ does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
nm consequent on the administration of the Pale Vil.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 

“invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending & 
genuine ar ) AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS DESTROYED.” 





Imperiav Half- Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 
and labelled with his stamp and sighature, 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable C 


SoLe Consienres: 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
Chemists and Druggista 





and 
TRELY 3 wen WwW. 

own at the I tional Exhibition daily, 
under th the ( Great Organ at the East a of the | picture Gallery. 








ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 


Dr. Dz Joxcn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold only in 
; capsuled 


WAFERS.—Prom Mr. kersnarpr, Chemist, 22, Market-place, 
Hull :—‘* Many and surprising are the testimonials of relief 
afforded to confirmed cases of Asthma and Consumption, and 
long-standing Coughs.”—To Singers and Public Speakers they 
are invaluable for the Voice. ‘They have a —— taste. Price 
la, 1)d. and 28. 9d. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


|B pg — yard OF GUTTA- PERCHA 

BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
have pleasure in g fying preety to the following letter :— From 
SIR RAYMOND JAK Bart., VENTNOR, Isle of Wight.— 
Seeond Testimonial.— March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several pears i I am informed - it 
~ *, be adopted a in the houses that are being e' 

— N.B. Fro this Testi imonial 4 it will he seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubin 

THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S NEW ROOMS, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 








PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


NEW 
FOR SALE 


AND SECOND-HAND, 


OR HIRE. 





These beautiful Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., and form a collec. 


tion unequalled by that of any other Establishment. 
The Instruments are classified in the following manner:— 


ROOM No. 1.—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY-FIVE to SIXTY GUINEAS. 


ROOM No. 3.—PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; 


also 


HARMONIUMS of the best kinds, 
ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
ROOMS Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for Hire, and include 
Instruments of every kind, by ALEXANDRE, Broapwoop, CotLarD, Erarp, &e. &e. 

Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognized maker, and of forming a far 
more correct judgment of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different factories, the acoustic proper. 
ties of which necessarily differ greatly, and frequently deceive the ear even of the most skilful. 

The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An immense assortment 
may be seen, suitable to the School-Room, Church, or Drawing-Room, ranging in price from Five to Eighty-five Guineas, 

Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 

A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmoninm may he hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862, 





PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


—_——~ 


PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of a 


small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to 
small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for keeping in tune ; and the cheapest Pianoforte 
with check action yet made. Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3 ft. 4in. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To 
amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and COLLARD quality, the 
English Model will be found the most perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. 
The action is of the same simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially 
adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the tuners. 

In elegant rosewood case, with full fret, similar in all respects to other instruments at 
50 Guineas, price 35 Guineas. In splendid walnut (similar to other 60-Guinea instruments), 
40 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas ; 
or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike other Cottage Pianofortes) 
Three Strings and the fullest Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every 
possible means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. 
The workmanship is of the best description ; the tone is round, full and rich; and the power 
equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most elegant description, in rosewood; 
the touch elastic; and the repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte“in all respects comparable, 
has hitherto been made in England at the same price. Every instrument will be warranted, 
and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchase. 





SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS.—ALEXxANDRE 
HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every description, nearly (if not quite) as good as 
new, at greatly reduced prices. Second-hand Instruments of every description, and in great | 
variety, by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKMAN, &e. y 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


— 


HARMONIUMS. 
NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, the bert 


of all makers. In oak case, with a compass of Four Octaves. Perfect for the Cottage, School or 
Choir. Price Five Guineas. At CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, with Five 
Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These instruments are lower in price, and superior 
to all other cheap Harmoniums. Descriptive Lists on application to CHAPPELL & Cv. 8, 
New Bond-street. 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of keys, by ALEX: 
ANDRE.—No. 1, with double key-board, 8 stops, and 3} rows of vibrators, in rosewood case, 
45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 22 stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in rosewood of 
polished oak case, price 70 Guineas. These instruments surpass all others for Church purposes, 
and are equally adapted to the Organist’s use in a Drawing-room. They are especially manu- 
factured to resist the ill effects of damp, which is too common in churches, and are conse 
quently not liable to derangement. Testimonials to the great superiority of the Alexandre 
Harmoniums, from Professors STERNDALE BENNETT and Sir GORE OUSELEY; also, 
from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. GOSS, Mr. TURLE, HERR ENGEL, and the most eminent 
Professors and Organists, with full Descriptive Lists, will be forwarded on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case...... 25 Guineas. 
» 2. Eight stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case...... 35 95 
» 3. Sixteen stops, percussion action, additional blower, voix céleste, &c. (the best 
SR SEMEN OGD ons cin ncinccnasteaneseues as.cbenenensosksseses 





An Immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 





CHAPPELL & CO. 50, 


NEW BOND-STREET. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Priuted by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid.— Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs, 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 23, 1862. 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IngLanp, Mr. 
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